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In number 48 of the Quarterly Review, 
published in November last, there is a 
long article on the Colonization of the 
Cape of Good Hope. It professes to 
be a Review of eight publications on 
that subject; though, by the way, it is 
a misnomer to call it a review of either 
of them, unless we except the first, on 
which, from the few extracts that are 
quoted from it, enough appears to be 
said. Indeed the writers in the Quar- 
terly Review do not always conde- 
scend to give even a description of the 
work they place at the head of the 
‘article, and whose merits or demerits 
one expects to have pointed out, that 
the reader may be assisted in judging 
whether it is or is not worth purchas- 
ing. In proof of this, to go no farther, 
I refer to article 9 of the present num- 
ber. Its title is—Essays on the Insti- 
tutions, Government, and Manners of the 
States of Antient Greece. By Henry 
Daviv Hitt, D. D. But on this 
work, except producing a meagre table 
of contents, the Reviewer has said ab- 
solutely nothing ; and yet he has writ- 
ten forty octavo pages. I do not say 
that these pages are destitute of in- 
terest, but it is a manifest perversion 
of language to cail them a review; 
they are a distinct dissertation. This 
is not the place to enter into it, or I 
could perhaps satisfactorily account 
for this mode of reviewing. A cele- 
brated publisher some years ago ad- 
vised authors never to furnish a table 
of contents to their works. The reason 
is obvious. Reviewers read these, 
and without reading any thing farther, 
they write their review. Such reviews 
are perfectly deceptive, and a mere 
imposition upon the public. 

The article on the Colonization of 
the Cape, with this exception—that it 
is not a Review, is, taken as a whole, a 
valuable article, supposing the infor- 
mation it contains to be authentic. I 
cannot prove that itis not, and yet I 
confess my faith in its accuracy was 

No. 14.—Vet. II. 


considerably shaken by a passage to- 
wards its conclusion. ‘The passage 
relates to the prospective conversion 
of the Caffres. ‘ These people,” says 
the Reviewer, “ being entirely freefrom 
idolatrous prejudices, would be ready 
to embrace the benevolent doctrines of 
Christianity, and this field will per- 
haps be occupied by the Moravians, 
though we much fear that Methodists 
of a less useful character have already 
got the start of them. These enthusi- 
astic ranters have spread themselves 
over the colony, and gone beyond its 
limits, encouraging idleness, by in- 
structing the natives in their own pe- 
culiar doctrines, and in nothing else, as 
is but too apparent in their filihy and 
wretched establishments, swarming 
with Hottentots still in a state of na- 
kedness, or in their ancient sheep-skin 
clothing. Instead of expressing their 
gratitude to their Creator in hymns 
and songs, the Methodist Hottentots 
do nothing but whimper, whine, and 
groan.” 

This passage contains more charges 
against that denomination of Chris- 
tians than is usually met with in so 
small a compass. The question 1s, 
Are these charges true or false? 7 

On the first of these, it is not neces- 
sary to say much; it may however be 
proper to remark one or two things. 
The Reviewer considers the Mora- 
vians a superior class of Methodists ; 
now really this betrays a degree of in- 
accuracy, not to say ignorance, not 


-very honourable to a public censor ; 


for, first, the term Methodist properly 
applies only to the followers of Wesley 
and Whitfield, to whom it was origin- 
ally given at Oxford. Its application 
to the Moravians is at once novel and 
absurd. And, 

Secondly, Because, though it is rea- 
dily admitted that the Moravians have 
been, and continue to be a useful peo- 
ple, yet it is denied that they have 
been more useful than the Methodists. 
In this country there is hardly any 
comparison between the moral and re- 
ligious good which have been etiected 
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by these two denominations. The la- 
bours of the former have been con- 
fined to a very few places in the king- 
dom; the labours of the latter are 
nearly coextensive with the kingdom 
itself, having penetrated, not only 
cities and market towns, but also vil- 
lages and hamlets. That the former 
have been useful in turning many from 
darkness to light, is granted: but these 
sink into perfect insignificance, in 
the presence of that multitude, who, 
through Methodist instrumentality, 
have been brought to a life of 
piety and virtue. Nor has their 
usefulness been confined merely to 
one or two classes of society, but 
has diffused itself through all its vari- 
ous gradations. Even persons of no 
religion are so convinced of the moral 
and civil advantages of Methodism, 
that in many places they cheerfully 
contribute to its support. This is par- 
ticularly the case in some of the more 
populous districts in this kingdom, 
and which, their enemies themselves 
being judges, in times of popular com- 
motion, would often have furnished 
scenes of anarchy and blood, but for 
ye tranquillizing influence of Metho- 


sm. 

That the Moravians have been use- 
ful in distant lands also, both in the 
torrid and the frigid zones; and that 
their missionaries have furnished some 
striking and truly apostolic examples 
of zeal, and patience, and persever- 
ance—are facts which one feels a plea- 
sure in recording ; but it is equally 
correct that Methodist missionaries 
have furnished examples not less strik- 
ing—examples of zeal, and patience, 
and perseverance, and success, which 
have rarely been equalled, and per- 
haps never surpassed by any denomi- 
nation of Christians in either modern 
or ancient times, the period of the 
apostles alone excepted. In making 
this statement, the object is not to de- 
preciate the Moravians, who are highly 
entitled to the esteem of the Christian 
world, but to rescue a body of Chris- 
tians, who are not less entitled to that 
esteem, from the wanton aspersions 
of bigotry. 

The Reviewer charges them with 

enthusiasts. What an enthusiast 
is, he has not told us. It is good po- 
licy sometimes, not to define terms. 
Want of definition gives an opportu- 
nity to eseape by replying—O you mis- 
understood me, I did not mean THAT. 


Enthusiasm is often used in a good 
sense as merely signifying a passionate 
ardour. Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing expressions :—He is, in poli- 
tics, or in painting, or in music; or in 
poetry, or in sculpture, quite an enthu- 
siast ; that is, he is passionately fond 
of these. A man who is destitute of 
enthusiasm, will never excel in any 
of the arts. In relation to these, 
it is a good thing ; but the mo- 
ment it is employed in religion, it 
becomes a bad one. How is this? Is 
it right to be passionately fond of 
science, and wrong to be so of religion ? 
Right, to be zealous in the propagation 
of political truth; and wrong, to be so 
in the propagation of those truths 
which are able to make men wise unto 
salvation? Right, in ardently entering 
into those plans which have for their 
object the temporal emolument and 
aggrandisement of a nation; and wrong, 
when that ardour is employed in res- 
cuing immortal spirits from eternal 
perdition? Should not our ardour be 
regulated by the importance of the 
subject in which it is engaged? But 
if so, should there not be more of this, 
more of (what in application to other 
subjects is called) enthusiasm in reli- 
gion than in any thing else? Will not 
even the Reviewer himself, if he think 
there is any such thing as religion, be 
obliged to admit this ? 

But that he does not intend the 
word ina good sense, is evident from 
his joining it to Ranters. A Ranter, Dr. 
Johnson tells us, isa ranting feliow : and 
to rant, is to rave in VIOLENT or high- 
sounding language. The passage under 
consideration is a fine specimen of this 
kind. Whether the Reviewer intended 
it as such, it would perhaps be too 
much, confidently to assert ; but as the 
sense so exacily echoes to the sound, 
there is strong ground for such a sup- 
position : but though the Reviewer has 
a clear and indisputable title to this 
character, what wisdom has he far- 
nished, that it has any application to 
the Methodist missionaries? None. 
He indeed raves in violent language 
about them ; but this only proves that 
he himself is a ranter, and leaves them, 
for any evidence adduced by him, as 
innocent of ranting as St. Paul. As 
reviewers sometimes say—‘ it so hap- 
pens that we know,” so I say—it so 


happens that I know something of the 
Methodist missionaries in Africa, and 
that they are not exthusiastic ranters, 
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bat men of genuine piety, and unble- 
mished morals; of clear, and sound, 
and masculine understandings ; men 
of minds sufficiently cultivated to be- 
come writers in the Quarterly Review, 
had they been favoured with a talent 
at ranting ; and men who are indefati- 
gable in their exertions to promote the 
best interests of the Hottentots, both 
in relation to this life, and the life to 
come. 

But these missionaries, it seems, 
“ encourage idleness.” And this they 
do, first, by teaching them (the Hotten- 
tots) their peculiar doctrines. What 
these are, he has not told us ;. but as 
“ idleness” is the result of such teach- 
ing, they must of course be doctrines 
by which idleness is promoted ; for the 
effect must agree with the cause. To 
affirm that their “‘ peculiar doctrines” 
do not promote idleness, and yet that 
idleness is encouraged by their peculiar 
doctrines, is a direct contradiction, and 
therefore impossible. 

What the doctrines are which pro- 
duce the evil complained of, it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture. I am well ac- 


quainted with the doctrines preached 
by the missionaries, but cannot 
ceive any connection between 


er- 
em 
and idleness. They preach repentance 
towards God; but surely there is no 
necessary connection between being 
sorry for sin, deeply humbled on ac- 
count of it, hating it, and putting it 
away, and idleness. They preach faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ,—faith in him 
as the Redeemer of the world, whocame 
to make an atonement for sin by his 
death, to procure pardon for every pe- 
nitent sinner who believes in his name, 
—and to regenerate and sanctify them 
by his spirit ; and who will finally come 
to judge the world, when-he will re- 
ward diligent or faithful servants, and 
punish idle or unprofitable ones. They 
preach, that Christians are to imitate 
the example of Christ, and to be fol- 
lowers of God. But is this to “ en- 
courage idleness?” Is it possible to 
utter a grosser libel on him who went 
about doing good? 

But they encourage idleness, it 
seems, secondly, by teaching them “ no- 
thing else.” Suppose they dont teach 
any thing else, what then? Is there 
not enough in the above to prove that 
idleness cannot possibly be the result 
of their teaching, unless it be in the 
nature of doctrines to produce an 
effect directly the reverse of them- 


selves? I admit that “ nature,” or 
rather the God of 

——“‘ Nature may appoint new laws, 

Cut off the effect from its connected cause,” 
but I demand proof of the Quarterly 
Reviewer that such a miracle has been 
wrought in the case before us. If the 
obvious tendency of a doctrine be to 
promote an imitation of Jesus Christ, 
though that doctrine may fail to pro- 
duce that imitation, it is morally im- 
possible that it should produce its op- 
posite. 

But it is not true that they teach 
nothing but the doctrines of the gospel, 
which, perhaps, if the Reviewer meant 
any thing but to declaim, is the only 
thing intended by “ their own praes 
doctrines,” supposing that they ne- 
glected to preach the duties of Chris- 
tianity. But in this also he greatly 
errs, for they strenuously maintain 
that eyery real Christian is created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works ;—that 
he is bound to “ present his body a 
living sacrifice unto God, and not to 
be conformed to this world, but trans- 
formed by the renewing of his mind ;” 
—and to “ glorify God in his body and 
in his spirit, which are God’s.” They 
not only teach them (the Hottentots) 
the duties which they immediately owe 
to God, but also those which they owe 
to themselves and to each other. And 
among other things they do not fail to 
teach our Lord’s golden rule—*‘ As ye 
would that others should do to you, do 
ye even so to them ;’—and to enforce 
that law as the constant rule of life, 
one of whose precepts is, Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour ;—rules with which our Reviewer 
seems unacquainted, or, if acquainted 
with them, rules which he pesetionss 
rejects, whilst he betrays the rancour 
of his spirit by uttering the grossest 
falsehood with the most shameless 
effrontery. 

But, in addition to teaching religion 
and morality, they also teach the arts 
of civilization. The Rev. Mr. Shaw, 
a Methodist missionary, has introduced 
among the Hottentots the English 
plough, and has shewn them how they 
may perform as much labour with four 
oxen, as they formerly could perform 
with twelve. He has erected a smith’s 
shop among them, by which means they 
are supplied with a variety of imple- 
ments of great importance to their 
convenience and comfort, of which 
they before were destitute. He has 
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also shewn them how to build ; and has 
introduced a variety of English culi- 
nary roots and vegetables, which in 
that climate will probably soon become 
so abundant as to furnish an ample 
supply to the various inhabitants, And, 
in addition to all the rest, he devotes a 
part of every day to the instruction of 
the children, whilst every evening in 
the week he either preaches, or cate- 
chiscs, or converses on spiritual sub- 
jects, and prays with the Hottentots. 
Such is the nature of the every-day 
work of the men, who by the Quarterly 
Reviewer are most malignantly repre- 
sented as “ encouraging idleness by 
instructing the natives in their own pe- 
culiar doctrines, and in nothing else.” 
The Hottentots who go naked, or 
who appear in their ancient sheep-skin 
clothing, have nothing to do with the 
Methodist mission. Such a report, 
whether true or false I know not, has 
been cireulated of one, and only one 
missionary. But he, and the people 
among whom he labours, have no 
more connection with the Methodist 
mission, than with the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. Should 
the fact have been as reported, the 
evil has, no doubt, by this time en- 
gaged the attention of that respectable 
body of Christians from whom that 
missionary received his appointment, 
‘and either is already, or soon will be, 
completely remedied. But, admitting 
the existence of the evil to the full ex- 
tent of the Reviewer’s statement, does 
it, I would ask that gentleman, com- 
port, I will not say with candour, but 
with common heathen honesty, to fili- 
ate it upon the Methodists, and to 
make nakedness and filth the ordinary 
accompaniments of their mission? 
That they, the Methodist Hottentots, 
* never express their gratitude to their 
Creator in hymns and songs,” is a 
charge which will obtain credit only 
among those who are totally ignorant 
of the mode of worship among the Me- 
thodists. Singing hymns and spiritual 
songs oceupy a considerable place in 
their publie devotions. Nor is this 
the case here only, but in Africa also. 
Neither is the expression of “ their 
gratitude in hymns and songs” con- 
fined to public worship, but in this 
way they give vent to the pieus emo- 
tions of their souls in other places. In 
a letter from the Rev. Mr. Shaw to his 
father, dated Leelie Fontien, March 27, 
1818, are the following observations. 


“ During the last week our le 
cheered us with songs in the night; 
the Lord doubtless tuned their hearts. 
On hearing several voices at a dis- 
tance, I arose from my bed, and open- 
ed the window, when all resounded 
with the high praises of God. O how 
delightful! All nature seemed to fa- 
vour the song. The moon shone with 
her borrowed splendour; the glitter- 
ing stars twinkled in their spheres; 
and the everlasting rocks gave echo to 
the sound, and raised the charming 
melody. The music was so sweet, that 
at the time I supposed I had never, 
heard any thing so delightful. The 
company of those who sung consisted 
of about thirty, who also joined in - 
prayer.” Such are the people who, 
according to our Quarterly Reviewer, 
‘“* never express their gratitude to their 
Creator in hymns and songs.” 

From what has already been stated, 
the last charge cannot possibly be 
true, viz. ‘‘ That the Methodist Hot- 
tentots do nothing but whimper, whine, 
and groan.” But do they never groan? 
Sometimes they do. Why? Because 
they, like consistent members of our 
established church, are convinced that 
they “‘ have erred and strayed from 
God’s ways like lost sheep ;” and there- 
fore like them they cry “‘ Lord have 
mercy upon us, Christ have mercy upon 
us, Lord have mercy uponus.” Like 
them, with broken and contrite hearts, 
contemplating the danger of eternal 
death to which they are exposed, they, 
with the utmost earnestness, pray— 
‘* By thine agony and bloody sweat, by 
thy cross and passion, by thy death and 
burial, by thy glorious resurrection and 
ascension, and by the coming of the 
Holy Ghost, Good LOKD DELIVER Us.” 
The members of the established church, 
if they are not hypocrites, are some of 
the greatest “‘ whimperers, and whiners 
and groaners” in Christendom, until 
God mercifully absolve them from all 
their sins.* 

Wherever there is genuine repent- 
ance, there is mental sorrow, and sor- 
row will naturally express itself in 


* The Liturgy of the Church of England is 
remarkable for its religious fervour. Much 
of its language expresses a high degree of 
devotional excitement, and therelore can never 
be properly adopted hy the thoughtless and 
the impenitent. In their case they are words 
without meaning ; but in the case of humble 
penitents, such as the Methodist Hottentots 
appear to be, they are literally correct. 
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what the Reviewer elegantly calls 
‘whimpering, whining, and groaning.” 
Whether he knows any thing of that 
godly sorrow which worketh repent- 
ance to salvation, there is much rea- 
son tofear. Did he, he could not have 
treated with envenomed rancour the 
poor uneducated Hottentot for smiting 
on his breast like the publican, and 
like him crying (he would say whimper- 
ing or whining) “God be merciful to 
me a sinner.” Or, like the three thou- 
sand, who under the ministry of Peter, 
were pricked to the heart, and said 
(or as our Reviewer would say whined 
and whimpered) “‘Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” Personal religion 
has its beginning in repentance, and 
its sorrows will be found uniformly to 
precede the joys of salvation. 

I have confined my observations to 
thé Methodist mission in South Africa, 
because the censure of the Reviewer 
applies to that mission ; and have fully 
shewn, that the missionaries preach 
both the doctrines and the duties of 
the Bible; that they catechise and in- 
struct both the old and the young; 
that, like St. Paul, their own hands 
minister to their necessities; and that 
they have introduced several of the 
arts of civilization, and consequently 
added to the temporal comfort of the 
Hottentots. I have confined my ob- 
servations to that mission, otherwise I 
should have felt a sacred pleasure in 
dilating on their other important mis- 
sions, especially on those established 
in the West Indies, and Ceylon ;—mis- 
sions by which an indescribable quan- 
tum of moral good has already been 
accomplished, and which exhibit the 
fairest prospect of a rich missionary 
harvest. 

When I contemplate the zeal, the 
labours, the sufferings, the privations, 
of those holy men, who brave the dan- 
gers of the deep, sacrifice the pleasures 
of polished society, and assqciate with 
men little elevated above a savage 
state, and living on their humbie fare ; 
instead of viewing them, as our Re- 
viewer does, as objects of contempt, I 
look upon them as beings of a higher 
order, as eminently treading in the 
steps of Him “ who was rich, yet be- 
came poor, that we through his po- 
verty might be made rich;”—and as 
hastening to a great and glorious re- 
ward. And instead of seeing nothing 
in the success with which they have 
been favoured; but what furnishes 


matter for sneer and sarcasm, I behold 
in it the indications of the ultimate 
Christianization of the various coun- 
tries where they have already erected 
the standard of the cross. Whilst re- 
viewers are enjoying all the comforts 
of this life, and are not only not ad- 
vancing the interests of Christianity, 
but, as far as in them lies, hindering 
its progress, by raising a ery against 
those whom God has eminently ho- 
noured in the missionary ficld ; these 
apostolic men are cheerfully exposing 
themselves to perils by water, and 
perils by land, and perils among wild 
beasts, and perils among savage tribes ; 
and are not even counting ‘‘ their lives 
dear unto themselves, so that they may 
finish their course with joy, and the 
ministry which they have received of 
the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of 
the grace of Ged.” 

Between the benefits resulting to 
the world from the labours of zealous 
Christian. missionaries, and those 
which result from the lacubrations of 
such reviewers as the gentleman re- 
viewed in this paper, there is no more 
comparison than between the lives of 
the celebrated John Elwes, and the 
great Howard. The one might per- 
haps perform one act of benevolence in 
seven years, an act which required no 
privation, and subjected to no incon- 
venience; but the life of the latter 
was one unbroken series of benefi- 
cence; he sacrificed kindred, and ac- 
quaintance, and property, and country, 
and every earthly comfort, to promote 
the happiness of mankind: and for 
such men to affect to censure the exer- 
tions of missionaries, is not less: fudi- 
crous than for persons like Elwes to 
ridicule the zeal, and sufferings, and 
associates, and mode of living, of the 
great philanthropist. It is the owl com- 
plaining of the harsh and unmelodious 
note of the nightingale ;—it is the pigmy 
lamenting the weakness of the giant ; 
and the glow-worm pitying the dim 
lustre of the sux. Such missionaries 
will be had in everlasting remembrance, 
when their adversaries shall be written 
in the dust. 


Jan. 24, 1820. ABEDNEGO. 


HISTORICAL FACTS RESPECTING 
POPERY. 
[Continued from col. 138.] 
Thus have I passed through those 
eight religious orders, who were pos- 
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sessed of our land. I come now to 
those, who, although they had no pos- 
sessions of their own, yet were in ef- 
fect masters of all the land in this na- 
tion, it being accounted a crime equal 
to sacrilege, to deny them entrance 
into any place which they would ho- 
nour with their presence ; I mean those 
four venerable orders, the Franciscans, 
Dominicans; Carmelites, and Hermites 
of St. Austin. 

The Franciscans, or Grey Friars, 
were instituted in the year 1206, b 
St. Francis,* whose first prank of holi- 
ness, was robbing his father, for which 
pious act being disinherited, he, like a 
true ranter, stript himself stark naked, 
and ran away to a chapel near Assisy 
in Umbria, where being a beggar him- 
self, he began a begging order; which 
being founded on sloth and idleness, 
drew in so many converts, that+ St. 
Francis, even in his life-time, saw two 
thousand five hundred convents of his 
own monks, all mumpers, gipsies, va- 
grants, and such like persons, taking 
upon them his profession of sanctity, 
which agreed so well with their own 
inclinations. It were endless here to 
enumerate those many ridiculous and 
blasphemous { miracles with which his 
lying legend is filled ; such as his bear- 
ing the marks of Christ upon his body, 
which were imprinted there by Christ 
himself; such as his conversing inti- 
mately with the Virgin Mary ; such as 
his healing the lame and blind, nay, 
and even raising the dead to life. Mi- 
racles, upon the strength of which, his 
blind followers have not hesitated to 
publish him greater than John the Bap- 
tist, and all the apostles, and to affirm 
that a roll from heaven declared him 
to be the “‘ Grace of God.” Nay, they 
have not been ashamed to call him§ 
“Jesus of Nazareth, King of the 
Jews.” Relying upon the sincerity of. 
the author of his legend, (I mean Lu- 
cifer,|| whose seat this great saint now 
fills in heaven) who being once abjured 
by a priest, answered that there 
were only two in heaven marked alike, 
Christ and St. Francis.” 


The Dominicans, or Black Friars, 
took their rise in the year 1216, from 
that godly butcher St. Dominick,whose 
catholic zeal was first manifested in 
the barbarous croisade which he set on 
foot against those innocent people the 
Albigenses, of whom, above one hun- 
dred thousand were massacred at once, 
by this saint’s instigation: for, at a 
smaller price of blood he could not 
hope to purchase a canonization in @ 
church, which was so well stocked with 
such kind of saints before. To give 
yet a farther instance of his Christian 
charity, when he saw how the number 
of heretics was diminished by his whole- 
some severities, like a true high-church 
champion, he listed into his order a 
set of merciless ruffians, whom he styled 
the militia of Jesus Christ ; whose em- 
ployment was to cut the throats of all 
thosé who were so schismatical as to 
dissent from him in opinion. It was 
he also who founded that merciful 
court of justice, called the Inquisition, 
of which himself was made the head. 
Nor did he want for miracles any 
more than his brother St. Francis; for 
though he had no such bodily marks,** 
yet he received the Holy Ghost with 
the same glory of a flaming tongue as 
the Apostles did ; and whereas Christ 
being Verbum Dei, only proceeded 
from the mouth of God, St. Domi- 
nick ++ was seen to come from his 
breast. Nay farther, he like St. Paul 
was ravished into the third heaven, 
where seeing none of his own order, he 
complained to Jesus Christ of it; wha 
exhibited his mother, the Virgin Mary, 
cherishing vast numbers of his fol- 
lowers in a manner that delicacy com- 
pels us to conceal.t{{ This diabolical 
sect pretended to follow the rule of St. 
Austin, and multiplied so fast, that in 
the space of two hundred and seventy 
years, they had one thousand one hun- 
dred and forty-threé convents. 

The Carmelites, or White Friars, 
pretend that the §§ Prophet Elias was 
the first Carmelite, who obtained of 
our Saviour, at the time of his transfi- 
guration on Mount Carmel, this grand 


* Hospin de Orig. Mon. lib. 6. cap. 8. 

+ Bonavent. in Legend, cap. 4. 

¢ Lib. Conformitatum Ord. St. Francis, fol. 
228. N. 133. This book was written by Bar- 
tholomew de Pisis, or Pisanus, a Franciscan, 
and approved at a general chapter.of Francis- 
cans at Assisy, in the year 1599, and by them 
entitled the Golden Buok. 

§ Ib. ut sup. lib. 1. 


|| Tb. ut sup. page 44, 293. 

Lib. Conformitat. fol. 230, 231. 

** Nic Jansenius Vit. St. Domin. lib. 1. 
cap. 8. page 56. 

tt Ib. lib. 2, cap. 14, page 109. 

tt Apol. Dom. in Vita St. Dom. and Ben. 
Gonom, Chron. B. Virg. page 212, 218, 223. 

§§ Ben. Gonom. Chron. &, v. page 319. 
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privilege, that his order should remain 
till the end of the world: but this for- 
gery is so gross, that the papists them- 
selves cannot swallow it. The true 
time of their foundation, was in the 
year 1122, by Albert, patriarch of Je- 
rusalem, who gathered together a few 
Hermites, that lived on Mount Carmel, 
and gave them the pretended rule of 
St. Basil. When Palestine was taken 
by the Saracens, they flocked into 
Europe, where Po Honorius the 
Fourth altered their habits, and for 
an indication of their humility, dubbed 
them Christ’s Uncles, ordering them to 
be called Brothers of the Virgin Mary. 
Innocent the Fourth, upon their part- 
ing with that heretical clause in one of 
their rules;* ‘“‘ that they ought to 
hope for salvation only from our Sa- 
viour,” like a true Pope granted them 
many immunities and privileges ; whose 
example was followed by Pope John 
XXIII., he being thereunto moved by 
a vision of the blessed Virgin, who, ac- 
cording to his pretended usual famili- 
arity, accosted -his holiness in these 
words: + “ By express command of 
Me and my Son, thou shalt grant this 
privilege, that whosoever enters this 
my order, shall be free from guilt and 
punishment of their sins, and eternally 
saved.” Urban the Fourth was like- 
wise favourable unto them; as was 
Eugenius the Sixth, who mitigated 
their rule, and permitted them to eat 
flesh, as a reward for their having 
burned alive one Thomas, brother of 
their own order, for blasphemously 
affirming, that the abominations of 
the church of Rome needed a re- 
formation. 

This successive friendship of Popes 
to them, increased their convents to a 
number not inferior to that of any 
other order. And they made such good 
use of the Virgin Mary’s favour in 
exempting them from the guilt of sin, 
thatt Nicolaus of Narbona, general of 
their order, after having reproached 
them with their hypocrisy and abomi- 
nations, in the year 1270 retired from 
their society, being no longer able to 
bear with their scandalous lives. They 
came over into England about the 


year 1265, and had for their general, 
St. Symon Stock, so called from his 
living in a hollow tree. 

The Austin Friars derive their ori- 

inal from the same person with the 

egular Canons of that name, which 
hath sufficiently been proved a forgery, 
both by § Erasmus and || Hospinian. is 
short, their beginning was founded 
upon this ridiculous story, which I 
have taken out of their own legends: 
It happened on a certain occasion, as 
Pope Alexander the Fourth lay half 
asleep and half awake, that the great 
St. Augustine, though dead and rotten 
some hundred years before, appeared 
to him under a dreadful figure, having 
a head as big as a tun, and the rest of 
his body as small as a reed ; by which 
mysterious form, his holiness imme- 
diately knew the saint, and concluded 
that he ought to found an order to this 
Holy Father, whose head could not be 
at rest in the grave for want of a body. 
And this gave rise to these mendicant 
Augustinian Friars, who being con- 
firmed by following popes, increased 
so prodigiously as to have in a few 
years above two thousand convents of 
men, and three hundred of women. 
They passed from Italy into England, 
in the year 1252; and at their arrival, 
araging sickness broke out in London, 
and spread over the whole kingdom, 
as a presage of the destruction and 
plague, which ‘these vermin would in 
time bring upon this nation. 

Thus, according to my first ree, 
Ihave gone through a short historical 
account of the original, rise, and pro- 
gress of all those religious orders, 
which flourished most in this island ; 
among which number, I shall not 
reckon the Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem, nor the Knights Templars, 
their institution being chiefly military. 
Let it suffice then to observe of them, 
that they followed the rule of St. Au- 
gustine in many points, but were 
wholly excluded from the exercise of 
the canonical office; that their vow 
was to receive, to treat, and defend 
pilgrims, and also to maintain with 
force of arms the Christian religion in 
their country ; that none were admitted 


* Bal. in Vita Innocent 4. Ut de solo ser- 
vatore salutem sperarent. 

+ Id. Bal. in Vita Eugenii. In super Me et 
Filio meo jubentibus, Privilegium hoc debis, ut 
quicung ; ordinem meum intravenit, a Culpa et 
Peena liberatus, in etcrnum salvus fiat. 


$ Nic. Gallus. Ignem Sagitte, cap. 5. 

§ Erasmi Ind. de St. Aug. Mon. et Reg. 
|] Hosp. de Orig. Mon. lib. 6. reg. 5. 
 Baleus Cent. 4. cap. 17. 
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amongst them but those who were of 
noble extraction, whilst the religious 
societies were for the most part com- 

sed of the dregs of the earth: and 

astly, that they acquired to themselves 
such immense treasure, as procured 
them the envy and hatred of all other 
orders; which was the true cause of 
the total extirpation of the Templars, 
and contributed to the diminution of 
the power and revenue of the Hospi- 
tallers, who are now called Knights of 
Malta. 
Not inserting therefore these two 
military societies, we shall find that 
our number of religious orders amount- 
ed exactly to twelve; two plagues 
more than ever Egypt felt, and of a 
much more dreadful nature. For 
Moses only turned their rivers into 
blood; whereas our monks, by their 
persecutions, converted our whole na- 
tion into a sea of blood: he sent frogs, 
lice, and flies, into all their quarters, 
much less troublesome vermin than 
those mendicant friars, who swarmed 
in all our private families: he called 
for murrain upon the Egyptian cattle, 
and for boils upon the flesh of their in- 
habitants; and what. were our reli- 
gions orders less, than the consumers 
of our substance, and the corruption 
of our people?) He commanded hail 
and locusts, which destroyed only one 
season’s crop ; but these sanctified ca- 
terpillars devoured our land for ages 
together. He caused a darkness, 
which soon passed away; but the 
eclipse which these men brought upon 
the light of the gospel, endured for 
more than twelve hundred years. And 
lastly, the first-born only in that un- 
happy land were slain by an angel of 
God; whereas in our (then much more 
miserable) country, those messengers 
of the devil, sacrificed whole fami- 
lies to their covetousness and lust. 
That men should desire the onions of 
Egypt is no wonder; but that they 
should long for its very plagues, is a 
rat peculiar only to this generation. 
(1717.) 

I have hitherto said nothing con- 
cerning the Nuns, whose rules were 
exactly the same with those of their 
brethren tie Friars, in each respective 
order, to whom they served only as an 
appendix, or house of ease. All that 
may truly be affirmed of them is, that 
they were a set of silly superstitious 
women, who thought it a piece of spi- 
ritual devotion to be subservient to the 


monks, though it were in gratifying the 

lusts of the flesh ; and bore to the world 

the face of chaste Christian sisters, 

whilst, like a Turkish seraglio, they 

carried in private the teeming marks 

of the labour of their ghostly fathers. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 


Queries on Study and Learning. 


Mr. Epiror. 


S1r,—Answers to the following Que- 

ries, through the medium of the Impe- 

rial Magazine, by you, or any of your 

able correspondents, will very much 

oblige THE INQUIRER. 
Dec. 24th, 1819. 


On the supposition that a young man 
is called to the work of the Ministry at 
21 years of age,—is at liberty from his 
secular employments,—and has the 
opportunity of spending two years at a 
seminary, where every branch of learn- 
ing can be taught ;—What branches 
would it be advisable for him to 
study? 

hat is implied in the term ‘“‘ Ma- 
thematics,” in its general application ? 
—which branches of them should be 
studied ?—and how far should they be 
pursued by the person in question? 

Would it be advisable to study the 
Greek and Hebrew languages?—what 
advantage would result from an ac- 
quaintance with them?—would an 
acquaintance with them be.worth the 
time and attention it is presumed they 
would occupy ?—and could the time 
be occupied more advantageously ? 

What authors should a young Mi- 
nister peruse, to acquire a beautiful 
and good style, that at the same time 
would be comprehended by all classes of 
his audience? 

How should he spend his time dur- 
ing the day, or week, supposing him 
to rise at four in the morning? 

Which studies should take the pre- 
cedence? and in what order should 
they follow? 


In reply to a Query which appeared in 
column 667, our correspondent ® ob- 
serves, ‘“‘ The Querist on the Locusts 
may be directed to Dr. Shaw’s Natu- 
ralist’s. Miscellany, where’ I think, 
under Gryllus Migratorius, he will 
find some observations from the cele- 
brated Hasselquist on the subject.” 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF HIS LATE MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY GEORGE Ill. 
(With a Portrait.) 


In the preceding number of the Impe- 
rial Magazine, we began a Memoir of 
his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, which we have finished in this. 
His late Majesty having then paid that 
debt of nature from which no child of 
mortality can plead an exemption, 
we announced our intention of intro- 
ducing into this number, a brief deli- 
neation of his history and character, 
accompanied with a Likeness, which 
all, who had an opportunity of ob- 
serving his countenance, must allow 
to be particularly striking. 

To give to the world only a brief de- 
lineation of the history and character 
of such a monarch as George Il. es- 
pecially as we have full in our view, 
and strongly in our recollection, the 
bright assemblage of those illustrious 
virtues, which, clustering round his 
throne, conferred new dignity on roy- 
alty, appears somewhat like a reflec- 
tion on his memory. To prevent such 
an impression from being made on the 
public mind, it may be necessary to 
assign a reason for the method thus 
adopted. 

Already has the proprietor of the 
Imperial Magazine begun to publish, 
in parts and numbers, a Life of our 
late most gracious Sovereign, in which 
he hopes to unfold at large, so far as 
they can be open to inspection, those 
dignified excellencies, which rendered 
him venerable in the eyes of contend- 
ing parties, and those private virtues, 
which, independently of birth or sta- 
tion, endeared him to the population 
of an empire as a man. On the pre- 
sent occasion, a general outline is 
therefore all that we design to place 
before our readers, referring them to 
the work itself, for the full develop- 
ment of a character, which cannot be 
drawn in miniature. 

Never perhaps, within the annals of 
our country, has a task so mournfully 
pleasing been assigned to the biogra- 
pher of royalty. It is mournful to re- 
cord the departure of the best of 
kings ; but it is pleasing to have an 
opportunity of expatiating upon excel- 
lencies and virtues, which we have 
seen embodied in real life, without 
either resorting to fiction for artificial 
aid, or risking the danger of incurring 
the imputation of flattery. On occa- 
No. 14.—Vot. II. 


sions like these, the biographer may 
indulge his own feelings, without 
wounding those of others, and trans- 
mit to posterity, the personal history 
of a Monarch, rendered imperishable, 
by being embalmed in a nation’s tears. 

His late Majesty George III. was 
born on the 24th of May, 1738, which, 
by the alteration of the style in 1752, 
became the 4th of June. His father, 
Frederick Prince of Wales, was son 
of George II. and was the presump- 
tive heir to the crown; but dying be- 
fore his father, the right of inheritance 
devolved on his son Prince George, 
our late beloved, but now much la- 
mented Sovereign, he being the first 
son in the royalline. His mother was 
the Princess Sophia of Saxe-Gotha. 
His parents were married in 1736, and, 
prior to his birth, Princess Augusta 
was born of this union. 

Tt has been shrewdly observed by 
Voltaire, that “ reasons of state arc” 
mysteries to the, vulgar.” Whether 
this remark be founded in truth or 
falsehood, it is an indisputable fact, 
that we frequently perceive in the 
abodes and suburbs of royalty, effects 
detached from their causes and conse- 
quences ; and in the same ogres 
in which they appear insulated, they 
must always be involved in darkness. — 

For some reasons which have not 
been developed, the first pregnancy of 
our late King’s mother, if not kept a 
profound secret, was not publicly an- 
nounced, until within a month of her 
delivery, when, without that etiquette 
of ceremony which such an event 
seemed to require, she was conducted 
to St. James’s,by Prince Frederick, to 
await her approaching accouchment. 
The king, who was evidently offended 
at this circumstance; manifested his 
displeasure, by insisting on their de- 
parture, so soon as prudence and 
safety would allow. They then re- 
moved to Kew, where for a consider- 
able time they lived in retirement. 
Unhappily these events tended to 
widen a breach between the Royal 
parties, which had already for some 
time subsisted, and which was not for 
many years completely repaired. 

The early education of the young 
Prince was entrusted to Dr. Ascough, 
who was afterwards. dean of Bristol. 
This gentleman, in a letter to Dr. 
Doddridge, dated Feb. 10, 1744, when 
his Royal Highness was under six 
— of age, speaks of his amiable 
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disposition in terms favourable to that 
piety, which in his riper years he was 
always fond to cherish. Dr. Ascough 
‘states, that of his own accord he had 
learnt several pages of Dr. Doddridge’s 
verses on Christianity. 

On another occasion,when the Prince 
was about ten years old, George II. 
sent Baron Stainberg to examine 
the children of Prince Frederick in 
their learning. This office the Baron 
discharged with punctual fidelity, by 
taking them all in regular succession. 
At the conclusion of his examination, 
he observed to the young Prince, that 
he would report to his Majesty the 
great proficiency he had made in his 
Latin, but intimated that he should be 
glad if he would make himself better 
acquainted with his German Gram- 
mar, as an accurate knowledge of this 
language might be of essential service 
to him in future life. ““ German Gram- 
mar! German Grammar!” replied the 
Prince, “ why any dull boy can learn 
that.” The Baron, on his return, re- 
peated this observation to his Majesty, 
who thinking that it was an expres- 
sion which treated the German lan- 


guage with disrespect, was much of- 
e 


nded, and, instead of commending 
the child for the sprightliness of his 
remark, manifested an indignity which 
reflects no honour on his natural dis- 
‘position. 

In the year 1751, after the death of 
his father, his late Majesty was created 
Prince of Wales, at which time he had 
attained the age of thirteen. We 
learn from the well known diary of 
Bubb Dodington, Baron of Melcombe 
Regis, that the Bishops of Norwich 
and Peterborough were at this time 
his preceptors, and that a considerable 
portion of his early life was passed in 
comparative seclusion, under the care 
of his mother. The memorials which 
this gentleman has preserved, are par- 
ticularly interesting, as they throw 
much light on the manner in which 
the young Prince was educated, and 
show what care was taken to prepare 
him, through the gradations of his 
younger years, for the important sta- 
tion, which, at the head of a mighty 
empire, he was destined to fill. At 
this time his principal and almost only 
companion was his brother Edward, 
afterwards Duke of York. His mo- 
ther, however, complained much, that 
the principles which were instilled into 
his mind, were in a great measure 


concealed from her ; and she expressed 
her fears that his time was not always 
improved to the best advantage. His 
natural disposition she represented as 
amiable; stating that he was very 
honest in his communications ;—that 
his warmest affection was for his bro- 
ther Edward ;—that he had a tender 
regard for the memory of his father;— 
but that she regretted, he was not more 
manly and less childish for one of his 
age, which was then about fifteen. 

On another occasion the Princess 
observed, that “ in his natural dispo- 
sition he was shy and backward, nei- 
ther wild nor dissipated in his manners, 
but good natured and cheerful, having 
on the whole a serious air;—that he 
was not remarkably quick, but ap- 
peared, to those who were intimately 
acquainted with him, affable and in- 
telligent;—that his education had 
given her much pain;—-that of his 
book-learning she was incompetent to 
judge ; but so far as she could observe, 
it appeared to be small, if not nearly 
useless, and that she hoped he would 
have been made acquainted with men 
and things.” 

As the manner in which he was 
brought up was so particularly se- 
cluded from society, it is only from 
these transient glances on his charac- 
ter, taken from passing events and 
accidental communications, that we 
have any opportunity of beholding 
him, during his minority. Lord Ches- 
terfield, in a letter to his son, dated in 
March 1755, observes, “‘ It is to be 
hoped, and is most probable, that the 
king, who is now perfectly recovered 
from his late indisposition, may live to 
see his grandson of age. He is se- 
riously a most hopeful boy; gentle 
and good-natured, with good sound 
sense.” 

In a paper dated August 6th, 1755, 
Lord Melcombe, after passing the day 
with the Princess at Kew, observes, 
‘* The conversation fell onthe king’s 
proposal of marrying Prince George 
to a Princess of the house of Bruns- 
wick, of which she much disapproved. 
She thought the match premature : the 
Prince ought to mix with the world— 
the marriage would prevent it—he was 
shy and backward—the match would 
shut him up for ever, with two or three 
friends of his, and two or three of hers. 
That he was much averse to it him- 
self, and that she disliked the alliance 
extremely.” . The resistance to these 
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political intrigues, which the young 
Prince had the fortitude to make, com- 
pelled those who wished to promote 
his marriage, to relinquish their de- 
signs. Even George II. found him- 
self foiled, and he gave up his so- 
licitations, which had been accompa- 
nied with offers of a splendid esta- 
blishment, with this memorable re- 
mark: “‘ The boy is good for nothing, 
and only fit to read the Bible to his 
mother.” 

On the 25th of October, 1760, George 
the Second died suddenly in the 77th 
year of his age, and the 34th of his 
reign. His death is supposed to have 
been occasioned by a rupture in his 
heart. No sooner was this event an- 
nounced, than the Privy Council, as 
is customary on similar occasions, was 
immediately summoned, when _ they 
were addressed by the youns King, 
then twenty-two years of age, as fol- 
lows: 

“ The loss that I and the nation have 
sustained by the death of the king my 
grandfather, would have been severely 
felt at any time ; but coming at so cri- 
tical a juncture, and so unexpectedly, 
itis by many circumstances augmented, 
and the weight falling on me much in- 
creased. I feel my own insufficiency 
to support it as I wish; but animated 
by the tenderest affection for my na- 
tive country, and depending upon the 
advice, experience, and abilities of 
your Lordships, and on the support 
and assistance of every honest man, 
I enter with cheerfulness into this ar- 
duous situation, and shall make it the 
business of my life to promote in every 
thing, the glory and happiness of these 
kingdoms, to preserve and strengthen 
the Constitution both in Church and 
State; and as I mount the throne in 
the midst of an expensive but just and 
necessary war, I shall endeavour to 
prosecute it in a manner the most 
likely to bring on an honourable and 
— peace, in concert with my al- 

es.” 

The graceful and unembarrassed 
mien with which His Majesty appeared 
on this occasion, and on others which 
followed in quick succession ; the easy 
manner in which he pronounced the 
sentences of his speech, and that pe- 
culiar emphasis with which, in his ar- 
ticulation, he distinguished the more 
important parts, betrayed no symp- 
toms, either of a defective education, 
or of an unenlightened mind. If the 


former had been neglected, the native 
vigour of his understanding amply 
supplied that deficiency, and the grace- 
fulness, dignity, and propriety, with 
which he appeared, displayed such a 
commanding superiority of talents, in- 
dustry, and virtuous principles, as no 
system of education, without a suitable 
mental soil, could possibly bestow. 
The celebrated Horace Walpole, 
whose intimate acquaintance with men 
and manners, few will be disposed to 
uestion, describes the young King in 
e following language, in a letter 
which he wrote to Mr. Montague. 
“The young King has all the ap- 
pearance of being amiable. There is 
great grace to temper much dignity, 
and extreme good nature which bre 
out on all occasions. For the King 
himself, he seems all good nature, 
and wishing to satisfy every body. 
All his speeches are obliging. I saw 
him again yesterday, and was sur- 
prised to find that the Levee-room hatt 
lost so entirely the air of the lion’s 
den. This Sovereign don’t stand in 
one spot with his eyes fixed royally on 
the ground, and dropping bits of Ger- 
man news ; he walks about and speaks 
to every body. I saw him afterwards 
on the throne, where he is graceful 
and genteel, sits with dignity, and 
reads his answers well.” 
Prior to His Majesty’s ascending 
the throne, the occasional emana- 
tions of his character, that had 
escaped his sequestered abode, had 
impressed upon the public mind, an 
opinion, that a strong attachment to 
religion, morality, and virtue, would 
characterize his approaching reign. 
Nor was this impression founded upon 
an erroneous calculation. One of his 
first acts was, to issue a Proclamation 
against vice and profaneness, and 
to enforce the laws against sabbath- 
breaking, and other prevailing immo- 
ralities. This Proclamation was or- 
dered to be read at all assizes and 
quarter-sessions of the peace, and in 
all parochial churches and chapels, at 
least four times in every year, as a 
standing memorial of his determina- 
tion to support public morals. It was 
dated October 31, 1760. In some 
places this injunction is —F 
obeyed ; but it is much to be regretted, 
that in others, it is either neglected or 
forgotten. 
In the month following His Majes- 
ty’s accession to the throne, the Par- 
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liament being assembled, he addressed 
them in a speech, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract. It is strongly ex- 
pressive of a dignified character, and 
of a truly patriotic king : 

“ Born and educated in this country, 
I glory in the name of Briton, and the 
peculiar happiness of my life will ever 
consist in promoting the welfare of a 
people, whose loyalty and warm affec- 
tion to me I consider as the greatest 
and most permanent security of my 
throne; and I doubt not, but their 
steadiness in these principles will 
equal the firmness of my invariable 
resolution, to adhere to and strengthen 
this excellent constitution in Church 
and State, and to maintain the ToLz- 
RATION inviolable. The civil and re- 
ligious rights of my loving subjects are 
equally dear to me with the most valu- 
able prerogatives of my crown; and as 
the surest foundation of the whole, 
and the best means to draw down the 
Divine favour on my reign, it is my 
fixed purpose to countenance and en- 
courage the practice of true religion 
and virtue.” - 

The sentiments contained in this 
speech are worthy of being held up as 
a mirror to princes on their inaugura- 
tion, and of being transmitted to pos- 
terity with the name of George the 
Third. The manner in which this ad- 
dress was delivered, excited at the 
time the warmest admiration. Quin, 
the celpbrated actor, who had given to 
the young Prince some private lessons 
on elocution, was so enraptured on the 
eccasion, that in a burst of enthusiasm 
he exclaimed, “ It was I who taught 
the boy to read.” 

- Nor were the expressions of His 


Majesty the mere effusions of a mind | the 


melted into ostentatious benevolence, 
on the moment of his exaltation to the 
highest pinnacle of earthly glory ; the 
sentiments which he delivered flowed 
from the noble principles which he 
had imbibed in his early years,—which 
had taken deep root in his mind,—and 
to which he invariably adhered during 
his long and eventful reign. 

Among the earliest of his public 
acts, he magnanimously made two vo- 
juntary sacrifices, which to a monarch 
are of no mean importance. The he- 
reditary revenue was nobly given up 
to Parliament; and the tenure of the 
judge’s office was made independent 
of the crown, Of this latter act Sir 
William Blackstone speaks as follows. 


“« By the noble improvements of the 
law in the statute of 1 George III. ec. 
23, enacted at the earnest recommenda- 
tion of the King himself from the 
throne, the judges are continued in 
their offices during their good beha- 
viour, notwithstanding any demise of 
the crown, (which was formerly held 
immediately to vacate their seats,) and 
their full salaries are absolutely se- 
cured to them during the continuance 
of their commission : His Majesty hav- 
ing been pleased to declare, that he 
looked upon the independence and 
uprightness of the judges as essential 
to the impartial administration of jus- 
tice, as one of the best securities of the 
rights and liberties of his subjects, and 
as most conducive to the honour of the 
crown.” 

It was not long after His Majesty’s 
coronation, that some clerical syco- 
phant, thinking to ingratiate himself 
with his monarch, before whom he had 
the honour of preaching, regardless of 
his own sacred function, and ignorant 
of His Majesty’s sterling character, 
took an occasion to fill his discourse 
with such fulsome adulation, that 
many who heard him were much dis- 
gusted. The King felt the insult, and 
took an occasion to express his disap- 
probation. He gave the clergyman to 
understand, “ that when he went to 
eharch it was with a design to hear the 
praises of the Almighty, and not his 
own,” forbidding in future any such 
disgusting and parasitical preaching. 

At the time of his coronation, when 
he was about to receive the sacrament 
from the hands of the Archbishop, he 
inquired if it were proper for him to 
receive such a solemn ordinance with 
crown on his head? The arch- 
bishop hesitated. This the king per- 
ceived ; and to put an end to a dubious 
question, immediately took off his 
crown and placed it by his side, while 
he considered himself as more imme- 
diately appearing in the presence of 
the King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
On the same night, when retiring to 
rest, he composed a solemn prayer to 


God, imploring his blessing on his fu-: 


ture reign. This was discovered on 
his table the next morning. 

On the 8th of July, 1761, His Ma- 
jesty announced to the Privy Council 
his intentions to . By his calm 
and manly advisers, Her late Majesty 
was approved as the object of his 
choice, and as calculated te secure the 
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national prosperity. In the following 
month their nuptials were solemnized, 
and on the 22d of the following Sep- 
tember, their Majesties were crowned 
together. Their union was long and 
happy; exhibiting to the base and 
profligate, in every station of life, a 
bright example of connubial virtue. 

About six months after His Majesty’s 
accession, when the Parliament was 
dissolved, instead of using any secret 
endeavours to procure in the ensuing 
election a return of members whose 
sentiments were favourable to the 
measures of Government, it has been 
generally understood, that he gave 
particular orders, that no money should 
be expended to procure an unconsti- 
tutional return ; observing at the same 
time, that “he would be tried by his 
country.” Lord North was therefore 
justifiable in his expression when he 
said—* The king would live on bread 
and water, to preserve the constitution 
of his country. He would sacrifice 
his life, to maintzin it inviolate.” 

Nor was the attachment of His late 
Majesty to the religious principles 
established in this country, less ardent 
than his regard for the civil constitu- 
tion. The solemn oath which he took 
at his coronation, made an impression 
on his mind, which the doctrine of ex- 
pediency, and the intrigues of party, 
were never able to efface. It has been 
recorded, to his immortal honour,ithat, 
amidst all the exertions which have 
been used to promote the ‘“ Catholic 
Claims,” and to give to the ecclesias- 
tical system of the Papal See, an 
approximation towards Protestantism, 
if not towards the British throne, the 
resistance of His Majesty has been 
uniform and invincible. On one occa- 
sion, when pressed by Lord Grenville 
to favour the Catholic Bill, he is said 
to have returned the following digni- 
fied and sententious answer.—“ My 
Lord, I am one of those who respect an 
oath. I ce enough to quit 
— and retire to a cottage, or to 
place my head on a block, if my people 
require it; but I have not resolution to 
break that oath which I took in the most 

manner at my coronation.” 

But whatever firmness His late Ma- 
jesty might have manifested on these 
momentous occasions, neither his firm- 
ness, his patriotism, his station, nor 
his public and private virtues, could 
shield him from the common afitic- 


tions whioh are attendant upon mor- 


tality, nor from those accidents which 
are unhappily too often the lot of 
kings. In the month of August 1786, 
as his Majesty was alighting from his 
carriage, a poor woman, named Mar- 
garet Nicholson, approached him, and 
under pretence of presenting a peti- 
tion, attempted to assassinate him with 
aknife. The weapon, however, being 
blunt and weak, did him no injury. 
The woman was instantly secured; 
and on examination being found in- 
sane, was committed to confinement, 
and provided for daring life. 

On the 29th of October 1795, His 
Majesty proceeding to open the ses- 
sion of Parliament, observed a vast 
concourse of people assembled in the 
Park. At first, a sullen silence pre- 
vailed among them, and this was suc- 
ceeded by groans and hissings, accom- 
panied with “ No war, no king, give 
us bread!” On passing the office of 
ordnance, a small bullet entered the 
glass on one side of the carriage, and 
went out at the other, where the win- 
dow was down. From what source 
this proceeded, was never known with 
certainty, as no report was heard ; but 
through the watchful care of Provi- 
dence, His Majesty and all who were 
with him escaped unhart. 

On returning home, they found the 
mob considerably increased. The 
coach was assailed with stones, which 
broke the glasses in pieces, and se- 
veral of them struck the King, but did 
him no serious harm. He bore the 
insult with patient fortitude; and on 
taking from the cuff of his coat a stone 
that had lodged there, His Majesty 
gave it to the Earl of Onslow, who was 
with him, saying, “ I make you a pre- 
sent of this, as a mark of the civilities 
we have met with on our journey to- 
day.” 

In the month of May, 1800, another 
attempt was made to assassinate His 
Majesty in the theatre, by James 
Hadfield, who, on examination, was. 
proved, like Margaret Nicholson, to be 
amaniac. Scarcely had the King en- 
tered the royal box, when Hadfield, 
who was in the pit, presented a pistol, 
which hecocked, and immediately le- 
velled at him. A gentleman who sat 
near him, on perceiving his apparent 
intention, attempted to seize his arm, 
as he was in the act of pulling the 
trigger; by which means the muzzle of 
the pistol became somewhat elevated, 
and the contents which were dis- 
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charged, entered the Reyal box, with- 
out producing any other mischief than 
that which resulted from the agita- 
tion, confusion, and tumult, which the 
alarming incident occasioned. 

But while a watchful Providence 
protected His Majesty from the bullet 
and the knife, an afflictive malady from 
the greater Arbiter of life and death, 
began to make inroads on his mental 
faculties. The first symptom of this 
distressing visitation appeared sud- 
denly in 1788; but from this attack 
His Majesty obtained considerable re- 
lief. In 1810 the complaint returned 
again, with more confirmed violence ; 
and although many lucid intervais ap- 
peared, his mental sun had suffered an 
eclipse, in which it finally sunk be- 
neath the horizon of this mortal state. 

In the summer of 1814, His Majesty 
having a lucid interval, the Queen was 
instantly made acquainted with it, 
and hastened to his apartment. On 
entering the room, she found him sing- 
ing ahymn. When this was finished, 
he knelt down, and solemnly prayed 
aloud for Her Majesty, the Royal Fa- 
mily, and the Nation, concluding with 
a petition, that God would be pleased 
to remove the heavy calamity from 
himself, with which he knew he was 
afflicted ; or if not, that he might be 
resigned to the Divine will. Having 
proceeded thus far, he burst into tears, 
and his reason again departed. 

As His Majesty advanced in years, 
his awful malady became. more and 
more confirmed, his lucid intervals ap- 
pearing less frequent, and of shorter 
continuance. During the latter years 
of his life, his residence was at Wind- 
sor, where, secluded from all society, 
except some branches of the Royal 
household, his medical attendants, 
and the necessary appendages in 
waiting, he spent his time in unconsci- 
ous retirement, till death released him 
from his sufferings, and called him to 
the abodes of immortality. 

Although the long indisposition of 
His late Majesty had concealed him 
from public observation, his character, 
and his melancholy condition, had en- 
graven his name too deeply on the me- 
mory of the people, to cause him to be 
either neglected or forgotten. Bul- 
letins of his health were regularly pub- 
lished by his physicians, and these in- 
variably excited a lively interest. 
The last, which was dated January 1, 
1820, states, that “ His Majesty’s dis- 


order had undergone no sensible al- - 
teration; that his bodily health had 
partaken of some of the infirmities of 
age, but had in general been good 
during the last month.” 

It was not till several days after the 
preceding bulletin was published, that 
any alarming symptoms of his Ma- 
jesty’s dissolution appeared. But his 
disorder at length returned with a de- 
gree of violence which defied the ut- 
most skill of his physicians, and made 
formidable inroads on his once vigot- 
ous constitution. Through the in- 
crease of his affliction, and his re- 
fusing to take any animal food, he was 
reduced to a mere skeleton before his 
departure. It was not, however, un- 
til within two days of his death that he 
kept his bed entirely, though for some 
time he had not risen at his ac- 
customed early hour. On the night 
of Friday, the symptoms of danger 
became so alarming, that Sir Henry 
Halford came express to the Duke of 
York, with whom he had an audience 
very early on Saturday morning, in 
consequence of which, his Royal High- 
ness immediately hastened to Wind- 
sor. At ten o’clock, His Majesty’s 
medical attendants and Lords in 
waiting, seemed assured that he 
would not be able to survive the day. 
As the evening approached, he gra- 
dually became weaker and weaker, 
until about thirty-five minutes past 
eight o’clock, January 29, 1820, when, 
without a struggle or a groan, His 
Majesty breathed his last. 

The intelligence of this melancholy 
event was soon communicated to the 
Prince Regent, to the other branches © 
of the Royal Family, and the Ministers 
of State. The information soon spread 
through the metropolis and through 
the country, and although it was an 
event which, from the age and infirmi- 
ties of our venerable Monarch, the na- 
tion had long been prepared to ex- 
pect, it was received with such a uni- 
versal burst of sorrow as might have 
been supposed, if no such presages 
had been given. 

It will not be in our power in this 
sketch, to enter into a minute detail 
of the funeral solemnities of His late 
Majesty. This must be reserved for 
the Memoir which is now publishing. 
His mortal remains lay in* state at 
Windsor Castle during two days ; 
namely, on Tuesday from eleven 
o’clock in the morning until four in 
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the afternoon, and on Wednesday 
from ten in the morning until three in 
the afternoon, during which time the 
spectators were almost innumerable. 

The necessary preparations being 
made, accompanied with all the in- 
signia attendant upon departed royal- 
ty, the grand procession, on a signal 
being given, began slowly to move 
towards the place of interment. At 
nine o’clock on the 16th of February, 
1820, the symphony to the dead march 
in Saul, reverberated as froma dis- 
tance, through the Castle walls. After 
a short interval,the trumpets sounded 
the same symphony. The minute guns 
joined in the mournful sound, and the 
band of the Coldstream regiment 
struck up the dead march. This was 
repeated several times before the cof- 
fin came into the lower yard. At 
length it burst upon the public view, 
as it passed along the dense line of 
spectators; and the solemnity which it 
occasioned, produced a most grand 
and memorable effect. Every person, 
as the corpse approached, instantly 
became uncovered, and remained so 
for some time, as the last tribute of 
respect that could be paid to a Sove- 
reign, who, when alive, had been so 
much beloved. . 

The procession having reached St. 
George’s Chapel, and the necessary 
arrangements being made, the Dean 
of Windsor, assisted by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, commenced the service, 
which, with some anthems, and ad- 
ditional petitions, was that of the 
Church of England, which is used on 
common occasions. It is impossible 
to describe the peculiar sensations 
which the throwing of dust upon the 
coffin occasioned, as, apparently with- 
out hands, it gradually disappeared. 
After the service was ended, thousands 
of persons were admitted into the 
chapel to behold the magnificence with 
which the body lay entombed. The 
ceremony was far more splendid than 
any British subject, perhaps now 
living, had ever witnessed in this coun- 
try. It was not merely accompanied 
with those appendages of pomp which 
regularly attend the obsequies of de- 
parted monarchs, but it was rendered 
truly sublime by the voluntary and 
heartfelt homage of countless thou- 
sands, who had thronged to the inter- 
ment, not merely to gratify the cu- 
Tosity which an exhibition so magni- 
ficent must always excite, but to shed 


a farewell tear over the grave of a 
monarch, who had so long been the Fa- 
ther and the Friend of his People. 

This truly patriotic King, whose 
mortal remains were thus consigned 
to the depositories of death, still con- 
tinues to live in the affections of his 
numerous and loyal subjects. He has 
bequeathed to his successors, a noble 
evidence of the security of a throne; 
and the art of acquiring, possessing, 
and retaining the gratitude, homage, 
and affection of a nation. It was the 
lot of His late Majesty to rise in honour, 
as he sunk in infirmity and advanced 
in years. This was evinced when his 
exit was announced ; for even under 
the conviction that death would release 
him from his sufferings, all the grada- 
tions of society mourned his departure, 
as though he had been cut off in the 
bloom of life; and the sighs of an af- 
flicted empire seemed to accompany 
his disembodied spirit to the regions 
of immortality. 


MEMOIR OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF KENT. 
[Concluded from col. 198.] 

It has been already stated, that the 
regulations introduced by his Royal 
Highness, operated as a formidable 
attack on his revenue. The fees of his 
predecessors had varied from 10 to 
20,0002. per annum, while his were re- 
duced within a sixth part of this sum. 
Being aware of this, he had, prior to 
his departure from England, some 
communications with Lord Sidmouth, 
from whom he received a full assurance 
that he should be no loser by the sa- 
crifice he might make for the good of 
his country. Whether his Lordship’s 
memory was not retentive, or what 
other causes intervened, we know not ; 
but facts seem to have proved that 
these promises were never accomplish- 
ed. hen Mr. Pitt returned into of- 
fice, his Royal Highness revived his 
claims, and again received the most 
unqualified assurances, that all the 
promises which had been held out in 
1800, should be fulfilled. In 1805, 
being pressed with his creditors, the 
application was again repeated, and 
this was met by a renewal of those 
promises which had begun to diminish 
in value, Mr. Pitt, however, continued 
to promise until he died; when the 
hopes of his Royal Highness from this 
quarter being cut off, he applied, 
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through Lord Liverpool, to his Royal 
Brother, the Prince Regent, and was 
finally answered, with his “ sincere 
regret, that it was not in his power to 
afiord the relief solicited.” Being 
thus repulsed, he finally applied to 
Parliament, for leave to dispose of his 
seat at Castle Hill, near Ealing, by 
lottery ; but this application also prov- 
ed unsuccessful. 

In August 1816, his Royal High- 
ness removed to the continent. Here 
he continued, residing chiefly at Brus- 
sels, until May 1818, when he was 
married at Coburg, according to the 
Lutheran rites, to her Serene High- 
ness Victoria Maria Louisa, now his 
disconsolate widow, youngest daugh- 
ter of the reigning Duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg, widow of the Prince Leineugen, 
and sister of our much-beloved and 
highly-esteemed Prince Leopold. 
Shortly after the solemnization of 
their nuptials, the Royal Pair arrived 
in England, where they were re-mar- 
ried at Kew Palace, according to the 
rites of the English church, on the 11th 
of July, 1818. 

Resolving to persevere in that eco- 
nonical plan, which, prior to his mar- 
riage, had led him to the continent, 
the Duke and his Royal Bride, after 
residing a few weeks in this country, 
repaired to Amorbach, the residence 
of the Duke of Leineugen, which the 
Duchess, who was left by her late hus- 
band guardian of her son, a minor, 
and regent of the principality during 
his had occupied during that 
period. 

During their residence at this palace, 
her Royal Highness proving pregnant, 
it was mutually agreed between her- 
self and her illustrious husband, that 
the child should draw its first breath 
on English ground. Under this im- 
S— they again repaired to Eng- 
and, where she was delivered of a 
daughter at Kensington Palace, on 
May 24th, 1819. e name of this 
infant Princess is Alexandrina Vic- 
toria. Not many weeks previous to 
his decease, his Royal Highness took 
his Duchess and their lovely infant 
into Devonshire, that they might enjoy 
a milder climate, and more salubrious 
air than the metropolis could afford. 
The place of their residence was at 
Woolbrook Cottage, in the environs 
of Sidmouth. 

The complaint of his Royal High- 
ness, which has terminated in his 


death, was an inflammation in the 
lungs, too violent to be counteracted 
by any medical aid. About ten days 
prior to his death, he had taken a walk 
with Captain Conroy, in which his 
boots were completely soaked with 
wet. On his return, he was advised 


to change them and his stockings, but — 


being possessed of a vigorous consti- 
tution, he disregarded the admonition, 
and continued playing with his lovely 
infant, until he prepared for dinner. 
As night approached, he felt a sensa- 
tion of cold, accompanied with hoarse- 
ness, for which Dr. Wilson prescribed 
a draught, composed of calomel and 
Dr. James’s Powders. But this also 
was disregarded ; his Royal Highness, 
relying on the strength of his constitu- 
tion, concluded that a night’s repose 
would restore his wonted health. Un- 
happily, however, in the morning the 
symptoms of fever were increased, and 
although he lost 120 ounces of blood, 
the malady continued to grow more 
and more alarming, until the morning 
of Sunday, January 23, 1820, about 
ten o’clock, when he breathed his last. 
As the disorder increased, he seemed 
sensible of his approaching dissolu- 
tion; and, when it was too late, ma- 
nifested his regret for not attending to 
the seasonable advice of Dr. Wilson. 
Towards the closing scene, he would 
take nothing from any other hand, 
but that of his Royal consort, who 
watched over him with true conjugal 
solicitude, and for whom he was heard 
to pray in his last moments. As to 
himself, he continually repeated, “ I 
am resigned ;” “‘ I am resigned.” 

The intelligence of this melancholy 
event was immediately transmitted to 
London, and communicated to the 
Royal Family. It was not long before 
it became public in the metropolis, 
and obtained circulation through every 
part of the united kingdom. 

Prince Leopold, on hearing of his 
indisposition, hastened, in company 
with Dr. Stockmar, to Woolbrook, 
which they reached about two o’clock 
on the day preceding his death, and 
continued with his Royal Highness to 
the last. His mortal remains lay in 
state for a short time at Woolbrook 
Cottage, previous to their removal to 
Windsor. His body was embalmed 
on the Wednesday preceding his in: 
terment, which took place on Saturday 
night, February 12, 1820, in the Royal 
vault at Windsor. 
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His Royal Highness was tall in 
stature, of a manly and noble presence. 
His manners were affable, condescend- 
ing, dignified, and engaging ; his con- 
versation animated; his information 
varied and copious ; his memory exact 
and retentive ; his intellectual powers 
quick, strong, and masculine ; he re- 
sembled the King in many of his tastes 
and propensities; he was an early 
risér; a close economist of his time ; 
temperate in eating; indifferent to 
wine, though a lover of society; and 
heedless of slight. indisposition, from 
eonfidence in the general strength of 
his constitution; a kind master, a 
punctual and courteous correspondent, 
a steady friend, and an affectionate 
brother. With a distaste for the boi- 
sterous and fatiguing scenes of public 
meetings and entertainments, he was 
ever present at the call of humanity, 
or where art or talent was to be en- 
couraged and sustained. With lips 
searcely moistened, or only moistened 
with water, he sat and seemed to share 
the convivial excitation around him. 
He ever willingly sacrificed his own 

ents when he could be use- 
fal to his fellow creatures. To this 
he applied talents of no common 
order. He was eloquent—deeply elo- 
quent—without seeming to have ever 
studied eloquence, or to be consci- 
ous that he possessed it. He never 
affected the passionate or figurative in 
public speaking, but he had the just- 
ness of perception and sentiment, 
which, by its precision, as well as 
force, ruled the assent of the hearer, 
and drew from him, involuntarily, an 
acknowledgment of his possessing the 
precious qualities of intelligence and 
goodness. He was in an eminent de- 
gree what the French, in their happy 
shaded manner of expression, would 
call un esprit juste. 

That this delineation of the charac- 
ter of his Royal Highness, is not an ar- 
tificial picture, indebted more to the co- 
louring of fancy than to existing facts, 
for the representation which it gives, the 
following extracts we hope will make 
apparent. They are taken from a letter 
written by the same gentleman to whose 
authority we have already appealed, 
who had served as an officer under his 
Royal Highness in Gibraltar. 

“Tam not indebted to the almost 
accidental cireumstance, of my having 
heen under his Royal Highness’s com- 
mand at Gibraltar, for an acquaint- 
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ance with his character, though that 
circumstance enables me with confi- 
dence to stand full before the whole 
world, and do it justice; but to my 
union with the daughter of one, whom, 
in his own words, he was accustomed 
to call his oldest and his earliest friend. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Watson, of whom 
I speak, was Brigade-Major ‘to the 
forces in Canada, when the Duke of 
Kent, then Prince Edward, first ar- 
rived in North America. The occa- 
sion which brought my late father-in- 
law into the notice of the Duke of 
Kent, is one which will ever reflect the 
highest honour on both parties. The 
Duke had formed an acquaintance 
with a person, which, however the pe- 
culiarity of his situation, and his long 
fidelity to her, might in some measure 
subsequently excuse, could not at that 
time be viewed as creditable to him- 
self, or becoming the son of the Mo- 
narch of England. Colonel, then Bri- 
gade-Major Watson, aot feeling for 
him, ventured toaddress him a respect- 
ful but manly letter, in which he point- 
ed out his error, and urged him to 
abandon a connection which reflected 
no honour on himself, in his public 
character, either as commanding the 
forces on that station, or as descended 
from Royal lineage. I cannot say that 
this address succeeded in making the 
Duke renounce the acquaintance he 
had then but just formed, but it most 
unexpectedly succeeded in making his 
Royal Highness the sincere and faith- 
ful friend of my father-in-law, even to 
the hour in which he was massacred 
by the rebels in Wexford, and sub- 
sequently to the widow and her father- 
less children, until the hour of his 
death. The proofs of this are before 
me. The facts of which I am in pos- 
session, would, I am persuaded, never 
be known until the day when the se- 
crets of all hearts shall be revealed, 
(for I am convinced that neither my 
mother-in-law, nor one of her family, 
would ever unfold them,) did I not 
feel it my duty, in compliance with the 
wishes contained in your letter, to give 
publicity to those facts, which will ever 
endear the memory of the Duke of 
Kent to the sorrowful hearts of my 
family. 

“ Colonel Watson accompanied his 
Royal Highness to America and the 
West Indies ; and from the severity of 
the campaign, and the badness of the 
climate, nearly lost his life. In this 
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situation, the Duke remarking, that my 
father-in-law had left a wife and chil- 
dren in America, to follow his fortunes, 
manifested the greatest possible con- 
cern for him; brought him home with 
him in the very frigate in which he sail- 
ed; nursed him in his own cabin, with 
the tenderness of a son to a parent; 
and to his condescending attention, my 
mother-in-law has often told me, Col. 
Watson attributed, under God, his re- 
covery. 

“ When, after 35 years of service, 
ny father-in-law wished to retire from 
the army, the Duke used all his in- 
terest to promote that object in the 


most satisfactory manner to himself and | 


his numerous family. I have alluded 
to the death of my excellent father-in- 
law, whom I had never the happiness 
of knowing, but by reputation. He 
fell in 1798, defending his country’s 
cause, after he had retired from the 
fatigues of a long military life, when 
serving in the yeomanry of Ireland ; 
and it was then, when this event was 
made known to the Duke of Kent, that 
the sincerity of his friendship and the 
excellence of his disposition became 
more fully conspicuous. I have my- 
self read his letter to the widow of his 
friend, couched in sentiments of the 
warmest affection, in which he sym- 
pathized with her sorrow, and mingled 
his tears with hers ; he bade her consi- 
der him as her friend, apply to him on 
all occasions, and adopted all her sons 
as his own. Nor did he ever forget 
his promise. Unlike those who are 
given to change, to his last hour he 
was the same: for her eldest son, now 
high in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, he obtained a cadctship; for an- 
other he procured a commission in the 
army; and as often as ,my mother, 
though with reluctance, applied to 
him, he seemed to anticipate her 
wishes. 

“When, afterthe happy and triumph- 
ant death of one of my brothers in 
Gibraltar, my brother Edward, who 
was an ensign in the ninth regiment, 
was by persecution almost forced out 
of the army, for exhorting the soldiers 
of that corps “ to flee from the wrath 
to come ;” he made the Duke of Kent 
acquainted with the steps he had taken. 
The answer he received from His Royal 
Highness, which I myself have seen, 
reflects the highest honour on the 
writer. He could not, he said, but re- 
gret that the army had ‘lost the ser- 


vices of one, whom he had hoped to 
see one day a bright ornament to the 
profession ; yet he could not but ap- 
plaud his zeal for thatreligion to which 
he was so honourably atiached ; and 
while he confessed, that he did not 
see how ihe two characters of a teacher 
of religion and a soldier could be united, 
yet he was prepared to do every justice 
| to the sincerity and piety of his views, 
and urged him to seek consolation in 
the pursuit of the religion he had em- 
braced ; and concluded with the most 
kind expressions of his regard. 

** When about two years past I was 
in Brussels, and his Royal Highness 
was residing there, I had in my pos- 
session a letter from my brother-in- 
law now in India, and who was then 
in England, which he wished me 
to present to him. It so happened, 
that the letter was written the evening 
before the death of the lamented 
Princess Charlotte, and which, as I 
| mentioned in a note I wrote to His 
Royal Highness, was my apology for 
intruding on his sorrow, at a time 
when he was so deeply afllicted at an 
event, which, in common with his 
Royal Highness, the whole family of 
| England in deepest sorrow mourned ; 

but that, as I was obliged to leave 
Brussels the next day, 1 should wait 
| on his Royal Highness the following 
| morning to receive his commands, not 
| knowing then, that the next day was 
| appointed for the funeral of the 
| Princess. I received a very polite 
answer immediately, written by his 
Secretary, stating his ready attention 
to the wishes of my brother, in giving 
him a recommendatory letter to the 
highest authority in India, which he 
should put into my hand himself; but 
that as the next day was appointed 
for the funeral of the Princess, he did 
not intend to see any one; neverthe- 
less, if I was obliged to leave Brus- 
sels, he would see me before eight on 
the morning of that day ; thus shewing 
that even the deep sorrows of his 
heart on account of the death of his 
lamented niece, could not prevent his 
evincing his regard for the memory of 
his friend, by condescending to admit 
into his presence on such a day, and 
on such an occasion, the bearer of a 
letter from his son. 

“‘T did notof course obtrude upon his 
grief that day, and the next morning 
when honoured with an interview, as 
_he had said, he placed the letters and 
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inclosures in my hand, and then ex- 
pressed his warmest and best wishes 
for the success of the application, 
which, to use his own words, he had 
made at a time when his heart was 
bowed down with sorrow. Adverting 
to the death of the Princess, he said, 
it was a severe blow to all the Family, 
that he felt it acutely, and it required 
all his religion to bear up against it. 
He condescended, at the same time, to 
advert to the time of my serving under 
him in Gibraltar, on which I shall ever 
reflect with pleasure, and observed, 
alluding to the insubordination of the 
troops, who were part of the army 
that had served in Egypt— Had I 
commanded that army in Egypt, there 
would never have been any disturbance 
or misconduct.’ But those, who were 
not pleased with the exactitude of his 
admirable discipline, were in the habit 
of saying, ‘ Of what use are these 
manoeuvres? we beat the French with- 
out them, and therefore do not want 
them.’ 

** After indulging some time on the 
subject of his command in that garri- 
son, and the admirable state of the 
troops while serving under him, he 
adverted to my present situation in 
life; asked me several questions rela- 
tive to our body, and to our discipline ; 
and learning that my object in going 
to Valenciennes was to preach to the 
troops, expressed his wishes that I 
might be useful to them, assuring me 
of his full approbation of us as a reli- 
gious body, and his full persuasion of 
our utility to the empire. He con- 
tinued to converse with me in the most 
familiar and condescending manner, 
for nearly three-quarters of an hour, 
and then politely bowed ; on which I 
retired, charmed with his affability 
and his goodness. 

** Since the period in which he has 
been recalled from the government of 
Gibraltar, his time has been employed 
in promoting the best interests of man- 
kind. Baffled in his warmest hopes, 
of acquiring military honours, let ten 
thousand acts of charity declare, whe- 
ther he has not obtained a more ex- 
tensive and amore imperishable fame, 
in protecting the widow and the orphan, 


in befriending the outcasts of Israel, 


and in supporting the bible. 

“But heisgone. It has pleased an 
unerring Providence, whose ways are 
unsearchable, to remove him from this 
scene of triak and disappointment. 


Ten thousand tears will embalm his 
memory—( Quis desiderio sit pudor aut 
modus tamchari capitis.) But we know 
that He who has called him hence, is too 
wise to err, too good to be unkind ; we 
sorrow not as those who are without 
hope, but adopting the introductory 
words of the proclamation which an- 
nounced the lamented decease of our 
late most gracious King, let us add, 
It hath pleased Almighty God to call 
to his mercy 4 Prince of blessed me- 
mory ;—and let us learn to say, Thy 
will be done.” 

In addition to the titles of his Royal 
Highness prefixed to this article, he 
was distinguished with those of a 
knight of the Garter, Thistle, and St. 
Patrick, a knight grand cross of the 
Bath, keeper and paler of Hampton 
Court Park, colonel of the Royal Scots 
Regiment of Foot, and, since the year 
1805, a Field Marshal in the army. 

While his Royal Highness was en- 
gaged in the active service of the pub 
lic, his attention was too much en- 
grossed with the duties of his profes- 
sion to permit spectators to discover, 
in his general conduct, the benevolent 
feelings of his heart. But since his 
comparative retirement from public 
life, his latter years have been dis- 
tinguished by the exercise of talents 
and virtues in the highest degree 
worthy of an enlightened and benefi- 
cent British prince. We are not 
aware that any want or misery ever 
came to his knowledge, to which his 
fortune could extend, that he did not 
cheerfully relieve ; norwas there any 
public charity, which his time, his 
presence, and his eloquence, were not 
combined to promote. The traces of 
his intercourse with the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, on all occasions which 
tended to soften the distresses, to im- 
prove the morals, and to promote the 
happiness of his fellow-creatures, will 
long be recollected with grateful af- 
fection. This amiable disposition, ac- 
companied him in his retreat into De- 
vonshire, where the affability of his 
manners, and the kindness and bene- 
volence which he displayed, com 
manded the respect and admiration of 
all, and endeared him to those who 
were favoured with an opportunity of 
beholding hig munificence and con- 
descension. 

It is well known, that the example 
of exalted life, gives a tone to the nian- 
ners which prevail in all the grada- 
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tions of subordinate society. Thishas 
been happily exemplified in the cha- 
racter of his Royal Highness. In- 
fluenced by his conduct, many in the 
higher circles of life have advocated 
the cause of the British and Forei 

Bible Society, and that of the prevail- 
ing system of education ; and, from a 
ful conviction of their public utility, 
we feel confident, that they will not 
abandon those noble institutions, to the 
support of which they were originally 
invited by so illustrious an example. 

The stability of his friendships was 
on all occasions deserving praise, and 
worthy of imitation. He was never 
known to estrange himself from an 
individual, who had at any time 
been distinguished by his patronage, 
unless some obvious impropriety had 
merited the estrangement. Hence, 
the friends of his youth, were those of 
his mature years, and his attachments 
were neither impaired by time, nor di- 
minished by the accidents of life. In 
politics he took no decided part ; but his 
sentiments were manly and unequivo- 
cal; and all ies were willing to 
allow, that he possessed the enlighten- 
ed and constitutional principles which 
ever ought to characterize a British 
prince. 

In dometic economy, the strictest 
attention to his affairs was exemplified 
in his conduct. His books were kept 
with a degree of regularity that would 
have been worthy of a merchant’s 
counting-house ; and although involved 
in debt, through causes which have 
been already stated, every department 
of his household was conducted with 
that order and exactness, which en- 
abled him to detect and check every 
article of extravagant expenditure, in- 
consistent with the dignity of his exalt- 
ed station. 

Around the death-bed of princes, the 
curtains of silence are in general 
drawn so closely by the hand of 
etiquette, that the emotions of the de- 
parting spirit are but rarely heard or 
seen. o his Royal Highness it 
must have been peculiarly pleasing, to 
find himself encircled by his amiable 
Duchess and her afflicted Brother, 
whose solicitude for his recovery, the 
warmest proofs of affection continued 
to evince. In his last expressions of 
resignation, he commended his soul 
to God; and the events which his life 
has furnished, enable his biographer 


torecommend his example to posterity. 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
APRIL.—BY AN OBSERVER. 


Tue Sun enters Taurus on the 20th, 
at forty-five minutes past four in the 
morning. The Moon enters her last 
quarter on the 6th; she is now on the 
12th ; enters her first quarter on the 
20th; and is full on the 28th. She 
will pass the Georgian planet on the 
4th, Jupiter on the 9th, Saturn on the 
11th, Mercury on the 12th, Venus on 
the 15th, Mars on the 19th, and the 
planet Ceres on the 20th. Mercury 
sets on the Ist, at nine minutes past 
eight in the evening, and is in his in- 
ferior conjunction on the 12th. From 
his favourable position he will be dis- 
covered under the three first stars of 
the Ram on the Ist; and a few follow- 
ing days in W. by N. as he is on the 
Ist, an hour and a half above the ho- 
rizon after sun-set; but his height 
above the horizon rapidly diminishes. 
After the conjunction he will be too 
near the Sun to be visible. Venus is 
an evening star setting on the Ist 
about twenty minutes past ten, and on 
the 30th about three-quarters past 
eleven. She is first seen above, but 
near to the small stars in the tail of 
the Ram, and under the Pleiades. 
These latter stars she passes on the 
6th, directing her course between the 
horns of the Bull, passing between the 
twenty-second and the tenth of this 
constellation on the 13th, but nearest 
to the latter star. She passes above 
the nineteenth on the 17th, and is be- 
tween the two stars in the tips of the 
horns on the 28th, being nearest to the 
second, or star inthe tip of the northern 
horn. Mars is on the meridian on the 
Ist, about seven in the evening, and 
is in quartile, or three signs distant 
from the Sun, on the 20th. He is first 
seen in a line nearly with the two first 
of the Twins, and of course nearest to 
the second. On the llth, he passes 
above and near to the twelfth of the 
Crab, and he directs his course to the 
nebula in the Crab, finishing it just 
above and near to it. Ceres is on the 
meridian on the Ist, about half-past 
seven in the evening, and on the 19th, 
about sun-set. At first, when on the 


meridian, the small stars called the 
twenty-first of the Crab, will be a di- 
rection to her, as a telescope of or- 
dinary power directed above them will 
discover her, and she is directi 


directing her 
course to the tenth of the Crab, above 
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and near to which she passes on the 
20th, and she finishes her course be- 
tween this star and the small stars 
called the seventeenth of the Crab, 
but nearest to the latter star. The 
Georgian planet is on the meridian 
on the Ist, at nine minutes past five 
in the morning, and on the 30th, at 
seventeen minutes past three. When 
on the meridian, the twelfth of the 
Archer is a good direction to him, as 
it is above, to the east of, but near to 
the meridian, and at the distance of 
about two degrees and a half from 
him. Jupiter rises on the Ist at forty 
minutes past four in the morning, and 
on the 30th at five minutes past three. 
He is first seen under and near to the 
eleventh of the Water-bearer, the 
small star at the western margin of the 
stream from the Urn, and he finishes 
his course on the eastern margin, above 
and near to the twenty-second of this 
constellation. Saturn rises on the 1st 
at thirty-four minutes past five in the 
morning, and on the 30th at fifty 
minutes past four. He is too near the 
Sun to be visible this month. 


The Death Watch. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Sir,—That superstition which first de- 
nominated this curious insect as above, 
still continues in numerous instances 
to render it more an object of terror, 
than a subject of curiosity. Being de- 
sirous of exciting the attention of some 
entomologist to this diminutive part 
of natural history, permit me to lay 
before you the following circumstances 
respecting this creature, which I have 
recently witnessed. 

One evening, about eight or nine 
o’clock, my attention was called to an 
unusual clicking, which at the distance 
even of eight or nine feet, resembled 
exactly the noise made in a watch- 
maker’s window, excepting that the 
time was from 10 to 15 minutes a day 
faster than the beats of a well regulat- 
ed watch. I soon found that the 
scene of this hurry, was ona screen 
of stretched silk paper, stiffened with 
glue water. My approach with the 
candle, a little disturbed the perform- 
ers; and some of them desisted en- 
tirely. On a close inspection, I saw 
one or two of them, running from the 
light, and found them to be of the 
species of little white worms or insects, 
which we sometimes call book-worms, 


thousands of which we have constantly 

preying upon the wood work of our 
rniture, about the size of a louse, and 

uncommonly nimble and shy. 

Towards the close of the late sum- 
mer, after a removal to a new situa- 
tion, I was again repeatedly amused 
with similar performances at various 
hours of theday. They were assem- 
bled on a blue paper lining to a per- 
forated door of a book-case. 

Prior to these observations, I al- 
ways considered them to be soli 
disturbers of the wakeful hours of re- 
pose, only one of which I had heard 
with much dismay, in the course of 50 
years, and that was when I was a boy. 

One of our learned cyclo ists 
says, that this watchlike ticking isa 
signal between the sexes, If this be 
correct, the circumstances I have wit- 
nessed, might have been some great 
festival or merry-making amongst 
them. As our ideas are frequently in- 
voluntary, the sometimes accumulated 
and confused ticking of many of them 
at once, put me forcibly in mind of 
one of our poetic or prose writers on 
the battle of Waterloo, when describ- 
ing the last great charge of cavalry, 
that it resembled to a by-stander the 
noise of a thousand tinkers, hammer- 
ing their utensils. In what way 
such mites as these can effect so 
great a sound, and by what anate- 
mical mechanism that sound shall so 
exactly imitate the beating of a 
watch in quick time, may be equally 
difficult to resolve, if not more so than 
the hitherto mysterious performance 
of the automaton chess-player ; but as 
the former belongs to pom works of 
the Almighty, which are sought out by 
all those who have pleasure therein, 
some of your learned correspondents 
may be able to add to our scanty in- 
formation on this subject ; which, con- 
temptible as it may seem, is an inmate 
in almost every house, an active de- 
predator, and sometimes, through su- 
perstitious fear, the terror of fa- 
mnily. I am, Sir, 

Yours, &e. 

Paradise-street, J. F—t. 

Dec. 3, 1819. . 


On the Eternal Sonship of Christ, 
Mr. Epiror, 
Sin,—Agreeably to the intimation in 
Col. 146, No. 13, of your Magazine, I 


proceed to make some farther obser-. 
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vations on the Sonship of Christ. The 
remark 1 have made on Psalm ii. 7. 
I perceive is rather out of place ; and 
it appears to me to be necessary to 
add a few observations on that pas- 
sage, to prevent misconception. That 
the second Psalm refers to the Mes- 
siah is an opinion very generally held, 
both by Jews and Christians ; and many 
believe that the decree contained in it, 
was not spoken to David by Jehovah 
himself, but by Nathan the prophet, 
and that the purport of the promise 
was not made to David, but to some 
one of his seed. (2 Sam. xii. 14—16.} 
It is perhaps impossible for us to de- 
termine whether the Psalmist has a 
reference to what Nathan said to him, 
or whether Jehovah declared these 
words to him in a more immediate 
manner; the variation in the phra- 
seology, seems to favour the latter 
opinion. But be this as it may, the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
considers these words as immediately 
applicable to Christ, and uses them as 
an argument of his superiority to an- 
gels, Hebrews i.5. In a literal sense, 
the 7th verse, no doubt, referred to 
David, or to his seed ; but as its mean- 

was not fully unfolded until a 
voice from the most excellent glory 
was heard, saying, ‘ This is my belov- 
ed Son, in whom I am well pleased ;” 
Matthew iii. 17.* it is probable that 
David in a certain sense, like Daniel 
in one instance, heard but understood 
not, Daniel xii. 8. But however far 
the Psalmist might fall short in com- 
prehending the full import of the 
words in question, we have a right to 
connect them with the Personage to 
whom they directly refer, and to un- 
derstand them as the first dawnings of 
a truth, which, in the New Testament, 
is written as with asun-beam. That I 
have not affixed an unnatural meaning 
to the term begotten, by understanding 
itas denoting a manifestation of a rela- 
tion, will appear from the sense in 
which it is used by one of the inspired 
writers. In 1 Peter, i. 4. believers are 
said to be begotten again unto a lively 
hope, by the resurrection of Christ. 
What the Apostle means is, that as the 
resurrection of Christ demonstrated the 


* The celebrated John Brown, in his body of 
Divinity, gives the following as a literal trans- 
lation of this passage, “ This is that my 
Son,—my beloved oue, in whom I am well 

ased.” : 


divinity of his mission, and the reality 
of an immortal state, it excited in their 
minds a hope of future blessedness. 
They were begotten again, i. e. a mani- 
festation of truth to their minds, had 
animated their feelings, by giving 
them a sublime object on which they 
might fix their hopes. Otherinstances 
might be adduced, in which the term 
begotten does not imply commence- 
ment of existence. In all cases its 
meaning must be determined by the 
manner in which it is employed. 

4th Question.—“‘ In what manner can 
eternal existence be predicated of any 
being or person who is begotten?” 

Eternal existence cannot be predi- 
cated of any being or person who is lite- 
rally begotten. If Christ as a being 
were begotten, he could not be eternal. 
It was not however his assumption of 
human nature that constituted his per- 
sonality; and therefore, though we 
should allow that the body prepared for 
him was, figuratively speaking, be- 
gotten; yet, eternal existence may be 
predicated of him, as one of the Tri- 
nity. Ithink, however, that the term 
begotten was not used to denote the 
creation of his human nature; if it 
were, I see not with what propriety he 
is called the only begotten, as Adam 
was immediately created ; and there- 
fore it appears more rational to under- 
stand the title only begotten, as expres- 
sive of the dignity of his Sonship, ra- 
ther than of its origin or cause. Some 
persons may contend, that the term be- 
gotten expresses something positive in 
the divine nature, even the ground of 
the relation between the Father and 
the Son. If it does, we are utterly in- 
capable of forming any conception of 
this subject ; and it is therefore highly 
absurd, if not presumptuous, to make 
the attempt. However tenacious such 
persons may be for their opinions, 
they will do wisely by refraining from 
all endeavour to explain what is ne- 
cessarily incomprehensible and ineffa- 
ble. It is in consequence of such 
efforts, that this subject is so generally 
associated with a heterogeneous mass 
of empty or contradictory words. 

5th.—** Can the word Eternal be unit- 
ed with Son or begotten Son, without in- 
volving contradictory ideas ?” 

In the sense for which I contend, no 
opposition of meaning is involved by 
their union. Between eternity and an 
eternal being, there can be no opposi-: 


| tion of ideas; and if the being in- 
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tended by the term Son be eternal, 
where is the impropriety in calling 
him the eternal Son? Will those who 
object to this phraseology, object to 
the following, ** The Son is eternal?” 
and is there more impropriety in one 
assertion than in the other ? 

Having thus endeavoured to answer 
the five questions in as concise a man- 
ner as I possibly could, I beg leave to 
subjoin a few remarks, before I con- 
clude. The points at issue between 
the opposers and defenders of the 
eternal Sonship of Christ, have been 
grossly mistaken; the two following 
contain the quintessence of the con- 
troversy. 

1. Does the term Son, in the singu- 
lar, refer exclusively to Christ in his 
incarnate state? 2. If it does not, is 
his eternal existence affected by it ?— 
My object has been to shew, that the 
term Son does not necessarily imply 
subsequency of existence. The cur- 
rent opinion is, that the term Son refers 
to Christ in his pre-existent state ; and 
the structure of the language of reve- 
lation, certainly favours the opinion. 
This being the case, it is natural to 
suppose that it will be difficult to crase 
this sentiment from certain minds. 
And as the inferences deduced from 
the word Son are very imposing, there 
is reason to believe, that some may 
admit the legitimacy of the conclu- 
sions drawn from this word, and yet 
retain their opinion that it applies to 
Christ before his incarnation, and thus, 
by an easy transition, such persons 
would be almost. imperceptibly landed 
on the shores of Arianism. 

Nor is it unlikely that others may 
infer, that if the term Son does not ex- 
press a personal distinction in the Di- 
vine nature, and if by the term Logos, 
or Word, they are to understand eternal 
Reason, then there is no such doc- 
trine taught in the scriptures as a per- 
sonal distinction in the Trinity. Some 
men’s minds are so organized, that 
they generally push principles to their 
consequences ; and seldom rest until 
both lie snugly in their heads together. 
If these consequences are not fairly 
deducible from the opinion I oppose, 
as there is a possibility of their result- 
ing from it, it is certainly a matter of 
importance that the opinion be so 
Stated as to guard against them. 

That truth ought to be separated 
from error, when both are blended to- 
gether, few persons will deny. This, 


however, is by no means an easy task, 
it requires not only a clear head but a 
steady hand. Most men think by 
words, instead of contemplating things 
in their own natures; and they are so 
accustomed to connect their religious 
opinion with the language of their. 
creeds, that to deprive them of their 
favourite expressions is, in their esti- 
mation, to rob them of their faith. On 
this account, when words are not evi- 
dently improper, it is perhaps better 
to curtail and fix their meaning, than 
to reject them.* 

I trust that nothing which I have 
advanced, will be considered as con- 
veying the slightest reflection on the 
persons who have felt it their duty to 
oppose what to them appears a scho- 
lastic dogma. I venerate the man 
whose mind is too independent to be 
awed into a belief of absurdities by 
fallible authorities, and who has firm- 
ness enough to oppose what he deems 
popular errors. It is to such men and 
to such minds, that we owe the Reforma~ 
tion from Popery, to say nothing of 
those few great men, who, in the last 
century, were the means of diffusin 
knowledge through this kingdom. It 
is in vain that we look to bodies of 
men, to have the scales of ignorance 
removed from the human mind. This is 
generally the work of individuals. The 
wise and the brave are always the first 
to storm the bulwarks of error, and 
after a breach is made, then follow the 
simple and the cowardly. 

While I admit that there is a possi- 
bility of some danger resulting from 
the agitation of this question, I con- 
fess, Sir, that I expect it will be very 
little. Some persons seemed to expect 
that the whole Trinitarian system was 
likely to come “ rattling, cracking, 
crashing, thundering down;” but of 
this there is little to apprehend. Should 
the subject be calmly discussed in 
your impartial Magazine, and of this 
I have no doubt, truth will be elicited, 
evil will be prevented, and much good 
will result, That these effects will be 
produced, I am fully persuaded ; and 
under this impression have presumed 
to offer my thoughts. 

I am, Sir, 
Your’s respectfully, 
Ty 


* See the exception to the rules for the de- 
finition of words in Watts’s Logic. Part I. 


chap. 6, section 3, direction 7. 
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A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON CREATION 
AND GEOLOGY. 


To be continued in each Number at least for the present year. 


Essay I.—Onthe Duration of the Mosaic 
Days of the Creation. 


To the way for the illustration 
of the plan afterwards to be pursued 
on this important subject, the two 
following articles it will be necessary 
previously to determine. The first 
respects the duration or length of the 
Mosaic days of the Creation, the second 
the doctrine of the eternal existence of 
Matter, and the two eternal and in- 
dependent principles it necessarily im- 
plies. These being followed by the 
statement of a few first principles, we 
shall be prepared to enter upon the 
more im t part of our subject. 

In the conclusion of my paper in- 
serted in the two preceding numbers, 
which I design as an introduction to 
the following series of Essays on Cre- 
ation and Geology, I hinted at the 
new, but wondrous theory of Mr. 
Macnab, which extends the days of 
creation to periods of immeasurable 
length, denominated aidns. Since that 
paper was written, I find that the au- 
thor of the Dissertation on Geology 
entertains a similar idea: and that he 
jabours hard and sweats profusely in 
endeavouring to establish his prin- 
ciple. In reference to the arguments 
he advances, however, I have only to 
remark, that they appear to be desti- 
tute of any proper foundation, be- 
cause the Mosaic days are not to be 
considered as figurative, any more than 
the work that was performed in them ; 
but they were literal days as well asa 
literal work was literal ; each of which 
having an “ evening and a morning,” 
in the darkness and light which begun 
and ended them. 

Mr. Macnab, on the other hand, 
being by farthe more ingenious theorist, 
he having struck out a path peculiar 
to himself, which must be exceedingly 
imposing upon the thoughtless and 
inconsiderate ; I shall confine the re- 
marks I offer, Pray eg to his hy- 
pothesis: and this I am the more in- 
clined to do, as the arguments which 


tend to overturn his theory, will’ 


equally overturn all similar theories 
on the same subject. 
That ingenious and very singular 


writer,* like the author of the Disser- 
tation, taking for granted all that geo- 
logists have advanced respecting the 
extraordinary length of time it must 
have required to produce the pheno- 
mena apparent in the globe, has been 
led to suggest the following plausible, 
but in many respects baseless, theory 
of its formation. 

He considers the creation of the 
universe to have been accomplished in 
six periods, called a awyec, or ages, 
Heb. i. 2. xi. 3. And these being ter- 
minated or completed, they were suc- 
ceeded by a séventh, which is yet 
running. He observes, that the first 
six, were occupied in evolving the 
mystery of creation, as the seventh 
still is in evolving the mystery of Pro- 
vidence ; that the first six, which are 
past, unfolded the mystery of the na- 
tural universe, as the seventh, which is 
yet running, does that of the moral— 
the former being a type of the !atter. 

It is proper here to notice, that Mr. 
Macnab is a decided friend to revealed 
religion, and that his account of the 
creation, which he endeavours to found 
on Scripture authority, is to mect the 
objection of geologists, who contend 
that the structure of this globe is such 
as to invalidate the idea of its having 
been created in the commonly received 
period of six days. “ If,” say they, 
“the world really was created in six 
days, we should find evidences of it in 
the aspect of nature. Instead of this, 
we find in the geognostic structure of 
the earth, the infallible proofs of its hav- 
ing existed for millions of ages, and 
undergone many prodigious revolutions 
long before the most ancient nations 
existed.” 

Such is the serious nature and ir- 
resistible foree of this objection, pro- 
vided it be well founded. But Mr. 
Macnab considers that it is well found- 


* Though, in regard to this part of our au- 
thor’s theory, we consider him egregiously in 
the wrong, yet this is far from being the case 
with his theory, as a whole. It contains prin- 
ciples by which the most abstruse subjects 
both in physics and in morals may be happily 
illustrated. And I have seen an extract of a 
letter from a literary gentleman on the con- 
tinent, who has expressed his highest satisfac- 
tien of it, as an original and valuable per- 
formance ; and even wonders at the coinci- 
dence between parts of this system and the 
plans of Pestalozzi, which are now rosecuting 
in different parts of Europe for the imstruc- 
tion of youth. 
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er~ ed. And his language is, after stating | gists on the one hand, and Mr. Mac- 
oo- it in its full force, “‘ Let us therefore | nab on the other, the Scripture account 
the pause to examine this ; for the geolo- will be in no danger of suffering ; for let 
just ; gical facts are exactly as the objection | geologists advance what they choose, 
no- states, and therefore the fallacy must | the ains of Mr. Macnab will answer 
een lurk in the vulgar notion entertained | every objection. They will equally 
ble, regarding the duration of the six | afford time for the aqueous deposi- 
ory 3 days.”* tions of the Neptunian theory, or the 
“‘ Geologists,” he goes on to say, | Vitreous eruptions of the Plutonian, 

the “ have lately brought to light a num- | Let the intervals of revolutions be as 
lin ber of important facts regarding the | many and as protracted as have been 
es, strata composing the outer shell of | asserted, the aiins of Mr. Macnab will 
‘er- this globe, and the remains of or- | account for them all. It will turn con- 
uc- ganized bodies which are found in | fusion into order, darkness into light, 
yet them. It is ascertained that these | and unite every errant line in one and 
irst remains do not occur promiscuously, | the same point!—What an admirable 
the but in a determinate order, corre- | system is this! 
nth sponding with that which is given in But as our author seems to rest the 
'TO- the first chapter of Genesis. Thus, whole of his hypothesis, respecting the 
are , FF human bones are found only in the | protraction of the work of creation to 
na- § uppermost, or very newest alluvial | such lengthened-out periods, on the 
h is : soil. Further down are found the re-| single word awyvec, as used by the 
1 : mains of quadrupeds, belonging to | apostle, Heb. i. 2. xi. 3. let us, before 
3 species now extinct ; these are mixed implicitly receiving it, first inquire 
Mr. with sea shells and marine petrifac- whether his foundation be sufficiently 
led tions. At a still lower depth are found | secure to support all the weight he 
the the exuvie of alligators and other | seems disposed to lay upon it? 
ind amphibious animals, of an appearance | _It is to be remarked, that he em- 
the unlike any species that now exist; for ploys no criticism in support of his 
end they seem to have been deposited | Opinion, but quotes Dr. Macknight on 
uch ; while the laws of nature in the animal | the passages; as if the barely men- 
ing kingdom, admitted the metempsychosis tioning of his name were sufficient to 
ved (alluded to in ancient tradition) an- | ¢stablish an article of such importance, 
ey, terior to the introduction of death. | But unluckily it happens, that in look- 
six Deeper still, are found immense beds | ing into Macknight, we find his inter- 
t in of carbonaceous matter, which we | pretation running directly contrary to 
his, know is the base of vegetable sub-| the hypothesis of our author. That 
» of : stances. Lowest of all are found | celebrated writer, so far from giving 
1an- strata of solid rocks, containing no | the smallest hint that the word in 
and trifactions, nor traces of carbon. | question refers in these passages to 
ions ese rocks seem to have been form- | ¢¢me, restricts it exclusively to the ma- 
ions 4 ed when the world was covered by an terial fabric of the universe. And this 

uninhabited sea.” + he confirms by the clause, “ so that the 
ir- With these curious facts in view, | #imys which are seen, were not made | 
ro- Mr. Macnab attempts to make the | % things which did appear.” “ This , 
Mr. Scripture account of the creation and | Clause,” says the learned Doctor, | 
nd- them perfectly to quadrate, by extend-:| “ determines its signification to the | 
Bee ing the period it occupied to immea- material fabric of the worlds, compre- 
au. surable ages, or awyvec. hending the Sun, Moon, Stars, and 
y in By this ingenious device, he seems | Earth, (called by Moses, the heavens 
case to think he shall make every objection | 424 the earth, Gen. i. 1.) by whose 
rin- ; to the Scripture account fly before | durations and revolutions, time, con- 
pap him. For he traces in that account, | sisting of days, and months, and years, 
ily as others pretend to do, the very order | #04 ages, is measured.” On Heb. i. 2, 
ong of the strata, as geologists have fur- | the Doctor even adds, “ That the words 
eo. nished them to his hand ; and his aisns, | T9vs awvac, are rightly translated the 
per- or periods of immeasurable duration, | v9r/ds, (and not the ages, as the So- 
mci- afford sufficient time for their forma- | ©™ans contend,) appears from chap. 
the tion. What, therefore, with geolo-| X!. 3. where they denote the material 
ting - fabric of the universe, called the things 
ere See Macnab’s Theory, art. 21. , whichare seen; and which are said to 

t Thid. art. 30. be formed by the werd of God.” 
No. 14.—Vot. II. R 


= 
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The sense of the passage seems 
plainly to be this. “ By faith in the 
divine revelations, we understand that 
the worlds, namely, the Sun, Moon, 
Stars, and Earth, were produced by the 
word or command, Pypart Ses, of God, 
(see Gen. i. 1, 3, 6. Psal. xxxiii. 6, 9.) 
from nothing. Hence it follows, as 
the apostle says, “‘ so that the things 
which are seen, the things which com- 
pose this visible universe, were not made 
of things which then did exist, but were 
made in the manner which revelation 
describes, without any pre-existent 
matter to form them of.”—Thus far the 
sense of the passage is clear. But 
upon the other plan of interpretation, 
it makes no proper sense at all. For 
how could the awyec,if by them we are 
to understand ages, be produced by a 
word or command? Or how could the 
inference, so that the things which are 
seen, were not made of things which did 
appear, be drawn from such premises ? 

uch an expression cannot apply to 
mere past duration, but to something 
material and presently existing. 

Hence we read in various passages 
of Scripture, of the different aiins 
ages of the world thus constituted ; but 
never of the aions or ages, as applied 
to the periods of its creation, except in 
Mr. Macnab’s theory ; which he would 
do well to re-examine and correct on so 
important an article. Is it not ex- 
pressly said, that God created the hea- 
vens and the earth, or visible universe, 
in six days? No, says Mr. Macnab, 
not in six natural days, but in six aidns, 
ages, or periods of immeasurable 
length ; and here he leaves the matter 
to rest on the authority of his own 
naked assertion. 

He asks the philosophers to tell 
him, whether the days of the creation 
meant tropical or sidereal time? To 
which I would reply, though I profess 
to have no other method of ascertain- 
ing the fact, but the principles of 
common sense, that it would. most 
likely be that time by which Moses, 
the author of the account, was in the 
habit of computing ; dnd which it is 
highly probable was our common so- 
lar day, as there can be no proper 
reason assigned why it should be any 
other. 

With regard to the computation of 
time, it has likewise been objected, 
though by the inverse rule of these 
authors, against the longevity of the 
antediluvians, in order to correct the 
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sacred text, as it was supposed, and 
to make it tally with present ap- 
pearances, that their time must have 
been computed differently from ours ; 
that they must have reckoned by 
lunar and not by solar years. But 
there isa passage on this subject in 
the works of the famous Augustine* 
well deserving of notice in this place, 
and which I hope will work com- 
punction in the minds of our no less 
unreasonable theorists respecting the 
days of creation. Speaking of the 
flood, ‘‘ How can it be said,” he re- 
marks, “‘ that the waters (Gen. vii. 10.) 
were upon the earth in the six hun- 
dreth year of Noah's life, in the second 
month, and the seventeenth day of the 
month, unless the months were the 
same as they are now? And if the 
months were the same, why not the 
years ?—And afterwards in the end of 
the flood it is written (chap. viii. 4, 5.) 
the ark rested in the seventh month, on 
the seventeenth day of the month, upon 
the mountains of Ararat. And in the 
tenth month, upon the first day of the 
month, were the tops of the mountains 
seen. And this first month, second 
month, seventh month, and tenth 
month, happened in the same year of 
Noah’s life, (comp. Gen. vii. 6. viii. 
5, 13.) who lived nine hundred and 
fifty years (chap. ix. 29.) And in the 
second month, on the seven and 
twentieth day of the month, God spake 
again unto Noah, (chap. viii. 14, 15.) 
So that here are ten months in the 
same year, and seven and twenty days 
of the same month. If then there were 
ten months in the same year, why not 
twelve? And if seven and twenty days 
in the same month, why not thirty? 
So that if the years were twelve times 
as short as they are now, then the 
months also must be twelve times as 
short as they arc now; and the same 
must be said of the days; since the 
tenth month is mentioned in one of 
the years of Noah, and the seven and 
twentieth day of one of the months.” 

* According to this strange way of 
reckoning, the flood, which, the Scrip- 
ture says, was upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights, must be translated 
three days and eight hours. But who 
can endure such vanity and absurdity ? 
Such a method, instead of confirming 
the Scriptures, will destroy them ; and 
by attempting to solve one scruple, 


* De Civitate Dei. lib. xv. cop. 14. 
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will not only raise many, but leave 
them both unanswered, and unanswer- 
able.” 

So may we say of the theory of the 
aions, and of all others which protract 
the days of the creation beyond their 
due bounds. They raise difficulties, 
and involve absurdities, which can 
never be got rid of, but must remain as 
a lasting monument of the folly of their 
projectors. 

«* And therefore,” as Augustine con- 
cludes, and with which I would also 
conclude, ‘‘ Their day must be the same 
as ours now, which is divided into 
twenty-four hours, and takes up the 
whole space of light and darkness, in 
which the sun passes from any one 
meridian to the same. Their month 
must be the same as ours now, only de- 
termined by the space of one change 
of the moon to the other. And their 
year must be the same with ours now, 
containing all the four seasons, and 
determined by the apparent revolu- 
tion of the Sun to the same point of 
the ecliptic.” 

After this unanswerable refutation 
by the excellent Augustine in regard 
to the antediluvians, may we not say, 
Very serviceable indeed to the in- 
ierests of Christianity must the man be, 
that can raise such a theory as that of 
the aidns, or maintain a doctrine which 
amounts to the same thing, merely to 
satisfy the impertinent objections of 
geologists, whose presumption in at- 
tempting to scan, and to bring within 
the compass of human rules, the works 
of the Almighty, ought rather to have 
been curbed in the outset! What 
claim have such.to be heard more than 
the other?’ Admitting, for a moment, 
the geognostic structure of the globe to 
be such as has been described, does 
it hence follow, that we must violate 
common sense, and every just principle 
of criticism, nay, have recourse to down- 
right absurdity, in order to make mo- 
dern observations and ancient ac- 
counts agree? By no means, if we 
consider the subject aright. 

The stupendous work of Creation,— 
a work, in which ALMIGHTY PowEeR 
is concerned in a way peculiar to it- 
self; not in upholding and conducting 
the operations of things that are, but 
in calling into existence things that 
are not ;—this work, I say, seems 
much better to accord with the idea of 
an immediate, though orderly and gra- 
dual effect, such as that of the Mosaic 


account in six natural days, than with 
the protracted period of millions of 
ages; which seems rather to resemble 
the process by which the universe was 
to be conducted after it was formed, 
than the act of forming and calling it 
into existence. 

Why then confound these two 
things? Or why apply that period to 
the one which is only applicable to the 
other? It is indeed a truth, that all 
time, long or short, is, in the view of 
the Eternal, alike ; that one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day. But this ceases to be a 
truth when it is erroneously applied. 
It is only in relation to the Divine 
procedure in the course of provi- 
dence, or of the government of the 
world, and not to the creation of it, 
that the apostle says, “‘ One day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day ;” though 
some seem to think it is no evil to 
misapply the passage for the support 
of their systems. The difference lies 
here. In creation, Jehovah works by 
himself: in providence, he works by 
means of others. In the first, He 
spake, and it was done; He command- 
ed, and it stood fast.* In regard to 
the second, he promises or predicts 
things which are to be done at some 
future period. But reserving the times 
and seasons of their accomplishment, 
in his own power,t or infinite mind ; 
ignorant and unbelieving men, reckon- 
ing it long, begin to turn it into ridi- 
cule, and to say in derision, “ Where 
is the fulfilment of the promise of his 
coming, &c.? not knowing, that, in re- 
lation to the course of providence, 
‘“‘ one day is with the Lerd as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as 
one day.” 

Thus do men evidently mistake the 
intention of the Divine Operator, that 
the universe in its formation, astonish- 
ingly grand as it is, was not designed 
as the master-piece of its infinitel 
wise contriver, by which, like weal 
minds among men, he might immor- 
talize his name ; but only as a theatre 
on which he might perform greater 
works than these. Accordingly, did 
we only know the whole history of the 
universe since its commencement, glo- 
rious as the work of creation may ap- 
pear, it would in a manner retain no 


* Psa. xxxili. 9. t Acts i. 7: 
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glory, by reason of the glory that has 
excelled in its government, physical 
and moral, since its creation. 

_ But the hypothesis we are consider- 
ing equally deprives both of their pri- 
mitive excellencies. 

First, instead of exhibiting Nature 
to. the first rational inhabitant of the 
globe,.in all her primitive charms, his 
mind must have been strangely struck 
at her aged and decrepit appearance ; 
and the first exercise of the human 
intellect, instead of having been drawn 
forth in tributes of praise to a munifi- 
cent Creator, must have revolved on 
the odd situation in which he found 
himself placed, amidst traces of prodi- 
gious convulsions of nature, and of 
the ruins of a former state of things, 
and of many other disgustful objects, 
enough to perplex and agitate his 
simple and inexperienced mind. It 
may be true, as the pompous author 
of the Dissertation says, “‘ That the 
cottage of a peasant may be built ina 
few weeks; and also, that a palace fit 
for the reception of a monarch may 
require whole years to erect and to 
furnish.” But what has such a com- 
parison to do with the present subject? 
I presume, the cottage, however quick- 
ly reared, would be like a cottage ; 
and the palace, how long soever in 
rearing, would be like a palace. Not 
so, however, these pretended prepara- 
tions for the first Man. They more 
resemble a hog-sty, or a den of wild 
beasts, abounding with filth and con- 
fusion, than a palace prepared and 

rnished for the reception of a prince. 

esides, this system represents death 
reigning in the world before sin; 
whereas the Scripture seems to hint 
that sin reigned first, and then death ; 
and that the first death was that of the 
animals slain in sacrifice, with whose 
skins the merciful Jehovah clothed 
our naked and now wretched progeni- 
tors, and pointed them to a typical 
death, as the only way of life. But 
this author seems to see charms in 
death, and inthe skeletons of animals 
decorating .the palace of the perfect, 
and as yet innocent, being who was 
formed in the image of the incorruptible 
Gop. 

Secondly, this ‘scheme also divests 
the rule or government of the world 
of all its primitive excellencies. Look 
into the aions of Mr. Macnab, and 
with these every other scheme which 
protracts the days of creation beyond 


their due bounds, exactly agrees ; look 
into his system, I say, and behold 
what a mass of incongruities! His 
six aidns, are six periods of immea- 
surable length, in each of which was 
a work performed peculiar to itself. 
The third was the vegetable aisn, But 
upon what principle he makes vege- 
tables to flourish through countless ages 
prior to the formation of the heavenly 
bodies on the fourth aién, still remains 
a secret with himself. No power in 
nature, so far as is yet known, will in 
the least aid his hypothesis. Nor is 
it less ridiculous to suppose that the 
vegetable kingdom flourished ‘“‘ gene- 
ration after generation,” only for the 
formation of the ‘‘ immense masses of 
carbonaceous matter, which are said 
to be found far beneath the present 
surface of the earth.”* Yetit must 
have been so if his aiéns are to be ad- 
mitted ; for it was not till the fifth aion, 
that any living creature was produced 
that could subsist on them. His sixth 
aion involves in it consequences more 
ridiculous still. Man was created in 
this aion. If, therefore, we take the 
third as an example of the duration of 
the rest, it will follow, “‘ that genera- 
tions after generations of men must 
have rolled away during these im- 
measurable ages of the sixth aion, 
as well as of vegetables during the 
third. And if the third has left re- 
mains of vegetables, and the fifth of 
animals, why has not the sixth like- 
wise left remains of men? For the 
sixth is now completed and come to a 
termination, as wellas the third and 
fifth ; and we are now entered on the 
seventh aion, according to his system. 
Why then has not the sixth left traces 
of its having existed, as well as the 
others, by depositing the bones of the 
human species which existed and 
flourished during this period, if depo- 
sitions of this kind are to be regarded 
as premises leading to such conclu- 
sion? 

Though I have much more to say on 
this subject, yet I feel weary in con- 
tinuing it any longer, nordo I conceive 
it necessary, as the absurdity of the 
system has surely by this time been 
made to appear. In my next, I am to 
take up the subject of the eternal exist- 
ence of Matter. 


[To be continued.] 


* Macnab’s Tieory, art. 66—70. 
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Superstition in the 15th Century. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

I send you a curious instance of the 
superstition of our Forefathers, ex- 
tracted from a MS. in the British Mu- 
seum, written, as near as I can make 
out, in the reign of Richard IIL ; at 
any rate, in the 15th century. 


For to stanche blood a good Charme 
provyd. 

God that was in Betthleem borne, 
and Baptysed was in the water of floon 
Jordane, the water was wylde and | 
wod, throw y® Fadyr and y*° Son and | 
y’ stedfast Holygoste thre personys and 
oon God in Trinitie hit stylle stood, 
so stonche thow ‘blood, the wyche 
comyth out of his wounde. 

Than sey thre paternosters and thre 
aveys and the crede in the honore of 
the Trinite. Amen. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 
Ir is almost useless in this place to 
say any thing in praise of the Poems 
of Tyrtwus ; their fame has been esta- 
blished for ages. History informs us 
of the effects they produced on the 
Spartans, in exciting them to exert 
themselves against the Messenians, 
whom at last they overthrew. Inspir- 
ed by these poems, they felt martial 
valour again warming their breasts ; 
and urged on by their poetical general, 
they became invincible. The language 
of Tyrtzus is surprisingly energetic ; 
his ideas are noble; and the whole 
glows with the ardent spirit of a war- 
rior. Plato, who was no mean judge of 
poetry, speaks of them in these words. 
(De Leg. p. 628, ed. Steph.) Tupriue, 
Seiorare, doxeic yap scopic 
ayabdc, bre reg piv iv 
éyxexwpiaxac: O 
Tyrteus, thou divinest of Poets, truly 
indeed thou seemest to be both wise and 
brave, because thou hast ADMIRABLY 
written the encomiums of those who were 
worthy of admiration in “battle.—The 
only motive that could prompt me to 
insert in your Magazine this Ode of 
Tyrteus, is, that many who have hi- 
therto neglected him, might be induced 


my Translation, but that by viewing 
before them the original of one Ode, 
they might be inspired with a desire of 
reading the whole. 


Méxpte red ; wir, tere 
Supoy, 
Ninv peGievrec ; tv Lonvy dé done ire 
"HoOa, drap yd ay tyes. 
"AOwvog dé Movrog Exwv tv Supév,* 
Kai ric deovriwdrw. 
te yap tort cai dvdpi 
wepi, kai xepiding r’ dddye 
Avopeviow* Savarog ror’ tooerat, 
On 
Métpar ric irw 
“Eyxoc avacyépevoc, bm’ 
yrop 
"EXoag, rb pryvupive 
‘Ou yap Sdvarov ye guyéw 
toriy 
Sniorijra puywy dxéyrwv 
“Epxerat, ty duc poipa Savare, 
"AXN’ 6 piv bx Eutrac pidog 
Tov & ddtyog orevdye Kai piyac, Te 
"Qorep yap mipyov ty 


“Epodee yap twy. 


(TRANSLATION.) 


How long in slothful ease will ye remain? 
When will ye wake your warlike souls to fame, 
O noble youths? Do ye not blush to see, 
Still unassail’d, your neighbouring enemy ? 
Ye think to sit in peace ; though wars around 
Waste your rich Jand, and all the realm con- 
found. 
Like lordly lions rouse your slumb’ring rage, 
And spear to spear your vaunting foes engage ! 
None ever yield, though in the pangs of death, 
But wave the threat’ning sword e’en to his 
latest breath! 
Glory and Fame the warlike Chief await, 
Who, in the fight, deals round the shafts of 
Fate; 
Who, dire in purpose, stems the battle’s tide 
For children, country, and his youthful bride. 


* This fifth verse is wanting in the original, 
which Camerarius supplied from his own in- 
genuity ; but certainly it is much better to 
supply defects with the Author’s own words, 
(though not belonging to this place,) than with 
the productions of moderns. This line isa 


to read his Poems; not by seeing 


fragment of Tyrtzus’ own. 
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Review.— Lectures on Practical Religion. 


Till Fate has cut the thin-spun thread of life 
Death threats in vain; rush boldly to the strife 
When first the battle joins ; then firmly wield 
The trusty blade; extend the guardian shield. 
Death none cap flee ; no, tho’ from Heav’n 
above 
His race descend, though from immortal Jove. 
Oftimes from battle and the clash of spears, 
The dastard fiying, urged by guilty fears, 
Escapes impending fate ; but Death will come 
And strike th’ inglorious coward at his home. 
He ne’er was “ Friend of Man,” nor “ Srate’s 
delight ;” 
His fate no bitter grief can e’er excite : 
While high and low bewail the Hero’s fate ; 
Dwell on his valour, and his deeds relate ; 
And if unslain, he lives to view the light, 
Whole nations praise his conduct in the fight ; 
Extol him to the skies, record his name, 
And place him foremost on the roll of Fame. 
For, as a tower of strength, they see him stand, 
The Hope, Defence, and Bulwark of the land ; 
Himself a host, he singly leads the van, 
Enactitig mighty deeds beyond the art of 


Man. 


Review.—Lectures on some important 
branches of Practical Religion, by 
Thomas Raffles, A. M. 

[Concluded from col. 180.] 


From the observations which we made 
on this work in the preceding number, 
our opinion of its merits may without 
difficulty be ascertained ; and from the 
specimens which we introduced, our 
numerous readers have a fair opportu- 
nity of forming their own. On this 
point expression may assume a va- 
riety of forms, but we ‘shall be much 
deceived, if the decisions of judgment 
do not terminate in one common re- 
sult. 

Adyerting to that Propriety of Con- 
duct in Public Worship, which ever 
ought to distinguish those who bear 
the Christian name; Mr. R. calls our 
attention to the following topics. First, 
the disposition and conduct that should 
precede any engagement in so solemn 
a duty; the views we should entertain 
of its nature ; the motives which should 
induce our attendance; the temper 
and frame of mind with which we 
should approach the Almighty; the 
persons whom we should accompany 
to the house of God; the conversation 
we have indulged on our way; an 
early, punctual, and regular attend- 
ance ; close and unremitting attention ; 

‘ sedateness and composure of manner ; 
courteousness and kindness to stran- 
gers; and above all, the heart sted- 
fastly fixed on the living God, and on 


heavenly things. Retiring from the 
sanctuary, Mr. R. strongly recom- 
mends silence, or a contemplative 
and devotional spirit, leading only to 
such topics of conversation, as may 
arise fram the important truths of the 
gospel, which we have been permitted 
to hear; avoiding all idle and unpro- 
fitable interchange of thought, which 
can scarcely fail to efface those seri- 
ous impressions which the mind might 
have received. Connected with each 
of these topics, Mr. R. has introduced 
a variety of appropriate observations. 
His arguments are numerous and di- 
versified ; and generally rendered com- 
manding and conclusive, from that 
happy coincidence which finally ap- 
pears, between the reasonirigs which 
they contain, and the evidence of those 
numerous scriptures, to the authority of 
which he constantly makes his ap- 
peal. 

On the Government of the Tongue, 
the author has displayed an excellent 
example of what he recommends, giv- 
ing praise to whom praise is due, and 
pointedly reprehending as highly cri- 
minal, the abuse of this important, but 
too frequently ungoverned, member of 
the body. It is paying the author but 
a partial compliment to say, that be- 
tween the use and the abuse of speech, 
he has drawn many valuable lines of 
pointed discrimination. It is more to 
his real honour, as a minister of the 
gospel, to observe, that we perceive 
his remarks fully bearing on practical 
life, and entering into those domestic, 
social, and public departments, which 
constitute the whole circle of civilized 
society. But we will profit by his ad- 
vice on the present occasion—bridle our 
own tongues ; and permit the author to 
describe the amazing influence of 
speech: 

*“* Consider what amazing good, or 
awful mischief. your tongue may be the 
instrument of effecting.—Life and death, 
says the wise man, are in the power of 
the tongue ; and greater wonders have 
been achieved by this single and insig- 
nificant member of the human body, 
than by roaring batteries or embattled 
armies. The tongue of the eloquent 
Demosthenes, roused the Athenians 
against the boundless ambition of 
Philip: the bold tongue of the elegant 
Cicero, delivered his country from the 
deep-laid plots of the artful Catiline : 
the wild harangues of a solitary her- 
mit, filled all Europe with frenzy, and 
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armed them for the romantic exploits 
of the crusade: and there have not 
been wanting in modern times, in- 
stances of the power of words, when, 
at the name of Austerlitz, or Marengo, 
thousands have rushed upon the bay- 
onet’s point, and hurried to the arms 
of death. 

“The power of the tongue to dis- 
pense good or evil, is sufficiently de- 
monstrated by the images and epithets 
employed in the sacred writings to de- 
signate it: It is choice silver—health— 
a tree of life—the pen of a ready writer ; 
or it is a fire—a world of iniquity—an 
arrow—a razor—a sharp sword—a 
scourge—a serpent—and a devouring 

ame. The tongue introduced the first 
sin—told the first lie—and was con- 
cerned in the first murder: whilst, 
through the medium of the tongue, the 
laws of God were promulgated—the in- 
stitutions of the Mosaic economy were 
established—the predictions of the 
Messiah were uttered—and the gospel 
was published in all languages; till 
Christianity became the religion of the 
Roman empire, and the emperors of 
the world bowed the knee before the 
symbol of the cross. Contract the 
survey, and see of what your own 
tongue is capable. By it — may 
propagate errer—maintain falsehood 
—support imposture—injure excel- 
lence—encourage sin—abet the cause 
of the devil—mislead the ignorant, and 
overwhelm the timid with despair; or 
by it you may express your simpathy 
—encourage the desponding —succour 
the oppressed—defend the innocent— 
résist the infidel—confront the sceptic 
—and maintain the cause of God and 
truth, against a blaspheming world. 
And is it not of infinite importance, 
that an engine of so much good, or 
so much evil, should be in a skilful 
hand, wisely regulated, and well con- 
trolled—that it should be made perpe- 
tually to advance the glory of God, in- 
stead of doing the filthy and destruc- 
tive work of the devil.” 

This quotation may furnish a fair 
specimen of the author’s manner of 
writing; but it can afford none, of that 
comprehensive view which he has 
taken of the subject, nor of those nu- 
merous ramifications into which he 
has been led, while developing the 
good and evil consequences, which re- 
sult from this vehicle of mental com- 
munication. The discussion is highly 
instructive; the author’s 


are always judicious, generally com- 
prehensive, and occasionally so pro- 
found, as to shew that he is well ac- 
quainted with the various meanderings 
of the human heart. Few, we con- 
ceive, can read this lecture without 
improvement ; and those perhaps may 
be most fully edified by it, who, on 
dropping the book, will be ready to 
acknowledge, that they still require 
the admonitions it conveys. 

In his lecture on Dress, the author’s 
language is pointed and expressive. 
The subject is viewed in various lights, 
embracing the different orders of civi- 
lized society, and entering into the do- 
mestic circle. The topics of discourse 
are judiciously chosen, and the argu- 
ments lead so immediately to their le- 
gitimate conclusions, that they can 
hardly fail to impress conviction on 


| every mind. 


On this simple proposition, that 
Christian principles forbid all dress 
which is not honestly procured, the 
author reasons as follows : 

“ That dress is dishonestly procured 
for which you know you cannot pay, for 
which you never mean to pay, or the 
payment of which is effected by dis- 
honourable or dishonest means, by 
falsehoed, by purloining, by embezzle- 
ment, or fraud. And how many are 
there,—I do not say in this place, God 
forbid it. should be,—how many are 
there, awful examples of the state- 
ment I have made. See them covered 
with the richést silks, adorned with 
the finest lace, and glittering in dia+ 
monds and gold. The mirrors of the 
drawing-room reflect their nodding 
plumes, and their jewels give back, 
in rays of dazzling light, the glare of 
costly chandeliers,—while the asto- 
nished crowd gaze with vexation on 
the splendour by which they are 
eclipsed! But, alas! all this, perhaps, 
is the plunder of suffering creditors, 
the price of widows’ tears, and or- 
phans’ cries—wrung from the bowels 
of honest tradesmen, whose meal is 
the scantier by every pearl, and the 
provision for whose family is diminish- 
ed by every plume. And is it a fe- 
male bosom—the soft, the tender bo- 
som of a female, which all this vast 
profusion covers? Oh! if it be not 
callous to feeling, how must it be 
wrung with anguish, how must every 
pearl suddenly lose its beauty, every 
gem its lustre, by such a reflection? 
But fashion can harden the heart, and 
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render the delicate female an unprin- 
cipled monster ! 

“ But it is not in the higher circles 
only, that temptations to obtain dress 
by dishonest methods occur. They un- 
happily exist in all the gradations of 
society, not excepting the lowest. 
The servant maid must ape her mis- 
tress, and on the sabbath day, at least, 
appear as fine. But the wages she 
receives are not equal to the demands 
of her pride—and it is not for me to 
say, in how many ways the pockets of 
a mistress, by the arts of a dishonest 
female, may be made to supply the 
deficiency. 

“ But even if this should not be the 
case; if every tradesman’s bill is 
punctually paid, and from your own 
purse, still you are guilty of fraud and 
dishonesty, if the money thus expend- 
ed be drawn from other channels, in 
which, in justice te yourselves, or to 
your families, it ought to flow. You 
are unjust to yourself, if you starve 
either the body or the mind, to deco- 
rate the person; if you expend that 
money in ornaments, which should 
purchase wholesome food for the one, 
or useful knowledge for the other.” 

From each of these lectures it would 
be easy to select passages, equally 
sentertious with those that have been 
introduced as specimens... But the 
limits which our pages prescribe, for- 
bid us to enter into a regular analysis 
of their varied merits. On the duty 
of young Christians to their uncon- 
verted relatives, the advice is whole- 
some and important, at once recom- 
mending an arduous duty, and fur- 
nishing the means in which admoni- 
tion, instruction, and reproof, may be 
administered with the least probabi- 
lity of giving offence. 

This lecture is very properly fol- 
lowed by one which reprehends all 
imprudent ways of discharging Sacred 
Duties. The preceding, , delineates 
what is right; and this, with much 
prudence, animadverts on those ways 
which are wrong. The cautions with 
which this lecture abounds, are highly 
instructive; and we are persuaded 
that if the advice here given, were 
to be more generally reduced to prac- 
tice, many of those stumbling-blocks 
would be removed, through which, the 
religion that is sometimes indiscreetly 
recommended, is exposed to the scoffs 
of Infidelity, and the contempt of the 
profane. 


In the seventh lecture, which treats 
of *‘ the due Proportion of Christian 
Benevolence,” the author’s reasonings 
and observations correspond in dig- 
nity, and in sterling worth, with those 
to which our attention has been already 
directed. His judgment rarely for- 
sakes iim; and few instances occur, 
in which, by following its mature 
dictates, he is betrayed into error. In 
this lecture, our most popular benevo- 
lent institutions pass under his notice, 
and the methods which he adopts to 
recommend their support, are found- 
ed on more permanent principles than 
either the effervescence or momentary 
impulse of mere feeling can bestow. 
In all his observations on this head, 
he has his eye invariably fixed on fa- 
mily claims, on domestic concerns, 
and on existing circumstances, to which 
no specific rules can reach. On 
the objects of christian benevolence, 
the author’s remarks are important, 
because founded on prudent discrimi- 
nation; but, without attempting to 
dictate to others, the application of 
his general principles, he finally leaves 
with the consciences and judgments of 
those to whom he appeals. 

After taking a comprehensive sur- 
vey of “‘ the duty of Believers, to marr 
only in the Lord,” and faithfully deli- 
vering his soul to those of both sexes, 
the author thus makes his final appeal 
to the conscience, on this all-important 
point: 

“ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.— 
Now, is this of faith, the union of a 
believer with an infidel ?—of a friend 
of Jesus with an enemy ?—of a disci- 
ple of Christ with a devotee of plea- 
sure, or a votary of the world? Is this 
of faith? Where is the faith? Notin 
the infidel—not in the enemy of Jesus— 
not in the votary of the world. Is it, 
then, in the friend of Jesus? Faith in 
what? in the promise?—Is there a 
single promise in the Bible for a Chris- 
tian under such circumstances? Faith 
in Scripture ?—what! when Scripture 
positively forbids it? Faith in Provi- 
dence ?—what! when all the dispensa- 
tions of Providence are against such a 
connection? Faithina miracle ?—yes 
—it must be a miracle indeed, if a 
blessing rest upon such a union—a 
miracle, which conscience must tell 
every one, whose conscience is not 
seared as with a hot iron, there is but 
little reason to expect. If the path of 
duty is the path of safety, expect not 
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safety here. If in the path of duty 
only you can meet with God, think not 
to meet Him here,—unless it be, as the 
Angel of the Lord met Balaam, to re- 
prove him ; or the disobedient prophet, 
to destroy. What is it that you seck 
in marriage—the increase of your hap- 
piness? And how is the happiness of 
one that loves the Saviour to be pro- 
moted by a union with one that hates 
him? What is that to which the grace 
of God is calling you—separation from 
the world? And how is this to be ac- 
complished by receiving one of its 
children to your arms? Is not the 
world at enmity with God? -But, let 
conscience carry on the argument. I 
rejoice, if conscience is awakened in 
any bosom, where, on this subject, it 
may long have slumbered, or in which 
its faithful admonitions have been lost 
in the tide of interest, or the clamour 
of passion.” —pp. 249. 

In describing the influence of reli- 
gion in seasons of affliction, Mr. R. 
has placed vital Christianity in a light 
thatis at once lovely and command- 
ing. This is illustrated by several ap- 
propriate incidents, and enforced at 
once by the authority of scripture, and 
an appeal to existing facts. On this lat- 
ter point we cannot in justice omit 
giving the following paragraph. 

“* But are there no diving monuments 
of the influence of religion in scenes 
of adversity, and on the children of 
sorrow? Yes! would you pass through 
the streets of this populous town, and 
enter every abode in which poverty 
has fixed her seat, which the angel of 
disease and the minister of death have 
been permitted to enter, and over 
which calamity stretches her awfal 
wings, you would find many a deso- 
late heart cheered by the love of God, 
many a chamber of sickness irradiated 
by the light of his countenance, and 
many a scene of bereavement and of 
death alleviated by the consolations of 
his presence! Those who are accus- 
tomed to frequent such haunts as these, 
see religion in her fairest garb, and 
contemplate the gospel in its noblest 
triumphs—adorning the countenance 
with smiles, which had otherwise been 
shrouded in unmingled gloom; and 
pouring the language of resignation 
and triumph from lips, which else had 
uttered only the. accents of complaint, 
or been sealed in the silence of de- 
spair: The Lord is my light and my 
salvation ; whom shall Ifear? The Lord 


is the strength of my life ; of whom shall 
I be afraid A the new- 
made widow utter language similar to 
this, as she gazed upon her orphan 
children. I have heard it in the dark 
and loathsome cellar, where lank and 
ragged wretchedness has sought a’ 
miserable retreat from the winter’s 
cold. I have heard it, faint and tre- 
mulous, falling from the lips as they 
appeared to close in death. I have 

heard it in the dungeon of the pri- 
soner, and the cell of the condemned ; 
—heard it, when it has spoken sermons 

to my heart, and written volumes on 

my memory ;—heard it, when it could 

not be the language of imposition and 

deceit ;—heard it in those haunts from 

which enthusiasm retires, and in those 

hours when sober truth alone is allow- 

ed to speak—when anguish unfits the 

heart for trifling, and death forbids the 

tongue to lie !”—pp. 274. 

The concluding lecture is designed 
to answer this momentous question, 
“« How may each Christian best glorify 
God.” To this inquiry the reply is’ 
manly and unequivocal, at once di- 
recting the soul to the fountain and 
source of mercy, as the only ground of 
the Christian’s confidence and hope, 
and inculcating the discharge of those 
duties which associate with the vari- 
ous stations in life that the members 
of a Christian community may be 
called to fill, and without which, no evi- 
dence of the Christian character ap- 
pears. 

From this lecture many striking pa- 
ragraphs might be introduced, equally 
advantageous to the talents and piety 
of the author ; but having already ex- 
tended this article beyond our original 
intention, we must recommend to the 
notice of our readers, the lecture it- 
self. In this volume, nothing of party 
doctrine is introduced to meet the eye. 
Controversial subjects are wisely ex- 
cluded from the pages ; and the ground 
on which the author has taken his 
stand is sufficiently wide to admit all 
denominations of professors, — 
those who deny the Lord that bou 
them, and such as make void the law 
through faith. 

On the style and arrangement of 
these lectures, it will be unnecessary 
to make any remarks. As a writer, 
Mr. Raffles is already known ; and to 
those who are acquainted with his 
manner of composition, it will be — 
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say, that the same eom- 
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Poetry.— The Villager’s. Lay. 


mand of language, the same clearness 
of expression, the same diversity of 
thought, and the same expansion of 
mind, are visible in these Lectures, 
that have characterized the former pro- 
ductions of his pen. But these are 
only the trappings of literature, and 
searcely the ornaments of divinity. If 
in each of these, there had been a ma- 
nifest deficiency, the defect would have 
been more than compensated, by those 
powerfal appeals to the heart, and by 
those lessons of tical Godliness, 
with which this publication abounds. 


THE VILLAGER’S LAY. 


CANTO IIT. 
BY PALEMON. 
O, were I gifted with divinest skill, 
The sphere of sacred harmony to fill; 
Or could [ emulate with lofty lays, 
Tstael’s sweet singer in immortal praise ! 
Or, as Tekoa’s herdsman sung of old; 
hetic traths in poesy unfold : 
Or had I powers—such as did erst inspire, 
By Thracian Hebrus, the fam’d Orphic lyre; 
When ravish'd beasts and. trees own’d music’s 
ey, 
And Pluto's realm restor’d Eurydicé—— 
Qr his, who sung, the Purple Isle of man ; 
Or the sweet voice of that paternal swan,* 
Whose muse baptiz’d in Siloa’s ballow'd spring, 
Christ’s victory and triumph plum’d her wing : 
Still should His love my loftiest praises claim, 
Who tun’d my breast and tongue with holy 


flame, 
Ordain’d me first, a wand’ring rural boy, 
To sweet fruition of a poet’s joy. 
Who wept not Waterloo’s in’d plain ? 


Could glory’s peans lull the sounds of pain ? 
What heart but sicken’d for those slaughter’d 
hosts ? 


Those unheers’d bodies, and those unshrin’d 
ghosts? 


Those which vow’d to fameand pride, 

by heaven's light’nings, bled—and 

That paid for Europe's peace a price of blood, 
Which delug’d nations with its ) flood, 
Paid the dear ransom, and unlock’d the jaws, 
Of mad ambition’s life-destroying cause |— 
Bat now the sword enjoys triumphant rest, 


With victory’s greenest, proudest laurels drest; 
And he whose hand shall first unsheathe its 


blade, 
Curses will fall on his devoted head ; 
His impious spirit in disbodied state, 
Through phalanx wailing their ontimely fate, 
Shall méet at retribution’s awful bar, 
In phantom-furms the victims of the war; 
His stricken soul appall’d, while hov’ring dread 
Their blood and crimes shall sink his guilty head ; 


®* Giles, and Phineas Fletcher, authors of ‘‘ Christ’s Vic- 
tory and Triumph.” and “‘ The Purple Island.” ? 


And vengeance there—with more than earthly 


mien, 
Frown. his sad sentence through the ly 
scene ! striv’n, 
But while the potsherds of the earth have 
And felt the wrath of disapproving heav’n ; 
A chosen few—a truth-devoted tribe, 
Despising shame, disdaining pleasure’s bribe, 
Have for religion made a noble stand, 
The crying heralds of our favour’d land, 
Have preach’d the gospel, and in deed as word 
Approv’d themselves disciples of their Lard ; 
With meekness, patience, soberness, and love, 
Have prov’d their. pow’r and mission from 
above. 
And who shall say, in heav’n alone reveal'd, 
While years have chang’d the slaughter-delug’d 
field 


But for their sakes, in answer to their pray’r, 
War has been overrul’d, and bid to spare, 
For glorious ends, with them the land they trod, 
As earthly pilgrims to the mount of God ? 
And hear this truth! the Israel of vur Isle, 
Amidst their foes, by faith preserv’d from guile, 
The shepherds Christ ordain’d his flock to feed, 
To follow him, and each his charge to lead, 
Obedient to his voice ; with faithful crook, 
How many Zion-ward their journey took ? 
Celestial bands! whose glory-ifted sight, 
Follow’d th’ eternal Day-star’s guiding Hight, 
Drank in their way the living streams of bliss, 
And view’d another—better. world than this! 
Transcendent view! the trembling beam of 
breath 
Pois’d equilibrio between life and death, 
In glorious vision sunk, the scale sublime — 
Launch’d the freed spirit past the roundsof time. 
But while each bosom did this ardour feel, 
A warmth exceeding temp’rate Christian zeal, 
Divided sects, and each as prompt to preach, 
Worship or creed,—sectarians might teach ; 
As if he built his everlasting hope 
On churchman’s mitre, or dissenter’s cope ; 
Or, as iis prayers were hallow’d by the pile, 
Plain meeting-house—cathedral’s gothic aisle. 
Thus they in frequency of sad debate, 
Expos'd their weakness to the worldling’s hate, 
was faithful, and. of faith gave 
Still Lire themselves, unsocial and aloof, 
They foster’d feelings, which, while all deplore, 
Prayer pleads—Hope trusts, it may revive no 
more! 


Now heav’n in mercy gave them todiscern 
The glorious privilege they had yet to learn, 
That they were Brethren! and though differ- 

ing here, 
Union of Love might prove them all sincere ; 
Their gospel fathers—many now no more |— 
Their temp’ral feuds, their party sams 
Forgetting-these, in Christian love’s em! 
Have reach’d their home, and radiant 


e. 
There Calvin’s spirit, from his body freed, 
Lost in its flight the meaning of his creed ; 
And Luthér’s soul, ’d from reason’s sphere, 
Forgets the diff’rence that perplex’d him here ; 
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And they of later days, whose ardent zeal 

Evine’d the spirit Christians ought to feel, 

Whose lives devoted to the cause of God, 

The paths of diligence unwearied trod ; 

Names once despis’d, the sport of ev'ry foul, 

Whom willing shame made persecution’s tool. | 

A Whitfield there, hails in her heav’nly flight, 

A Wesley's spirit on the plains of light : 

That diff ring tenet, which on earth might warp, 

The dulcet concords of the Brethren’s harp, 

There tun’d to love, shall never jar again, 

One glory swells the coextended strain. 

There the lawn’d prelate hails above the sky, 

The once-scora’d Presbyter to holy joy ; 

With him adore the beatific sight, 

Hymns the same byma, views the same glorious 
light ; 


t; 
Drinks the same stream from the Celestial 


Spring 5 
Feels the same raptures plume his seraph wing ; 
One song of glory swells th’ heav’nly choir, 
From the saint’s hymn to the archangel’s lyre. 
END OF CANTO III. 


EMMAUS,—A Sacrep Ope. 


“ Abide with us, for it is toward ats 
Luke xxiv, 2. 
BY THE REV. THOS. RAFFLES. 


Axsipe with us—the evening shades 

Begin already to prevail ; 
And as the ling’ring twilight fades, 

Dark clouds along th’ borizon sail. 
Abide with us—the night is chill ; 

And damp and cheerless is the air: 
Be our companion, Stranger, still, 

And thy repose shall be our care. 
Abide with us—thy converse sweet 

Has well beguil’d the tedious way ; 
With such a friend we joy to meet, 

We supplicate thy longer stay. 
Abide with us—for well we know 

Thy skill to cheer the gloomy hour, 
Like balm thy honied accents flow, 

Oar wounded spirits feel their pow’r. 
Abide with us—and still unfold 

Thy sacred, thy prophetic lore ; 
What wondrous things of Jesus told! 

Stranger, we thirst, we pant for more. 
Abide with us—and still converse 

Of him who late on Calv’ry died : 
Of him the prophecies rehearse, ‘ 

He was our ftiend they crucified. 
Abide with us—our hearts ate cold, 

We thought that Israel he’d restore ; 
But sweet the truths thy lips have told, 

And, Strangér, we complain no more. 
Abide with us—weé feel the charm, 

That binds us to our unknown friend : 
Here pass the night secure from harm, 

Here, Stranger, let thy wand’rings end. 
Abide with us—to their request 

The Stranger bows, with smiles divine ; 
Then round the board the unknown guest 

And weary travellers recline. 


Abide with. us—amaz’d they cry, 
Assnuddenly, whilst ing bread, 

Theirown lost Jesus meets their eye, 
With radiant glory on his head! 

Abide with us—thou heav’nly Friend, 
Leave not thy foll’wers thusalone: _; 

The sweet cominunion here must end— 
The heav’nly visitant is gone! 


2 
On Good Friday. 
And now, at the fated term of years ; 
The world’s Desire have brought, and, lo! the 


God appears. 
The heav’nly babe the Virgin mother bears, 
And her fond looks confess the parent’s cares. 
The pleasing burden on ber breast she lays, 
Hangs o’er his charms, and with a smile sur- 
veys. 
The Infant smiles, to her fond bosom prest, . 
And wantons ive on the mother’s breast. 
A radiant glory speaks him all divine, : 
And in the child the beams of Godhead shine. 
But now, alas! far other views disclose . 
The blackest comprehensive scene of woes. 
See where man’s voluntary sacrifice 
Bows his meek head, and God eternal dies! . 
Fixt to the cross, his healing arms are bound, 
While copious mercy streams from ev'ry 


wound. 
Mark the blood-drops that life ex ing roll, 
And the strong pang that 
soul, 
As all death’s tortures, with severe delay, 
Exult and riot in the noblest prey ! ; 
And can’st thou, stupid man, those sorrows see, 
Nor share the ish which he bears for thee? 
Thy sia, for which his sacred flesh is torn, 
Points ev’ry nail, and sharpens ev’ry thorn ; 
Can’st thou?—while nature smarts in ev'ry 
wound, 
And each pang cleaves the sympathetic ground ! 
Lo! the black sun, his chariot backward driv’n, 
Blots out the day, and perishes from heav’n; 
Earth, trembling from her entrails, bears a 
And the rent rock upbraids man’s stt 
heart. 
The yawning reveals his gloomy reign, 
And the cold clay-clad dead start into life 


again. 
And thou, O tomb, once more shalt wide dis- 


Thy satiate jaws, aad give up all thy prey. 
Thon, groaning earth, shalt heave, absorpt in 
flame, 


| As the last pangs convulse thy lab’ring frame; 


When the same God unshrouded thou shalt see, 
Wrapt in full blaze of pow’r and majesty, 
Ride on the clouds ; whilst, as his chariot flies, 
The —_ effusion streams through all the 
skies. 

Then shall the proud dissolving mountains glow, 
And yielding rocks in fiery rivers flow ; 

The molten deluge round the globe shall roar, 
And all man’s arts and labour be no-more, 
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BEEF EATERS. 


Oricin of the appellation of Beef- 
eaters, as applied to the Yeomen of 
the Guard. 

At the institution of the yeomen of 
the guard, they used to wait at table 
on all great court solemnities, and 
were ranged near the Buffets: this 
procured for them the name of Buf- 
fetiers, which in time, owing to the cor- 
ruption arising from the ignorance of 
the French language which prevailed, 
degenerated into that of Beef-eaters. 

STROP. 


Mr. Epirtor, 
Sir,—In the 97th col. of the present 
vol. the following question is proposed 
by B. F. Hopkins—“ If oxygen form 
a component in water as 85 to 100, 
why does not water taste acid, since 
oxygen is the acidifying principle ?” If 
you think the fellowing solution worthy 
of insertion, by giving it a place in 
your valuable Miscellany, you will 
greatly oblige 

Your unknown Friend, 
DIAPENTA.” 

York, Feb. 5, 1820. 

As water does not permit any pro- 
perty of oxygen or hydrogen to be per- 
ceived, it may be concluded that these 
two substances are combined at the 
point at which the reciprocal affinity 
exercises the greatest eilect, and that 
they are in a state which may be com- 
pared with that of a neutral salt, in 
which the acid and alkaline properties 
have equally become latent. Had the 
affinity of hydrogen for oxygen been 
as feeble as that of nitrogen and oxy- 

en, what is now the most salubrious 
everage, would have operated as a 
most corrosive poison. 


On “ Lead us not into Temptation.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, Bristol. 
THE subject of the Query noticed in 
the Imperial Magazine for October, 
1819, on the expression, “‘ Lead us 
not into Temptation,” has frequently 
arrested my attention. 

From the bright manifestation he 
has been pleased to make of his glori- 
ous attributes, whose unlimited mercy 
shines forth with equal splendour, with 
inflexible justice, as well as from the 


analogy of his works, the whole of 
of which are encircled by his tender 
compassion, God may be said to 
“tempt noman.” He wishes not the 
eternal death of any sinner, much less 
of a righteous person. He will not 
then lead him in that path which will 
terminate in his utter ruin. Yet in 
that prayer which our blessed Saviour 
once taught his disciples, a leading 
petition is, “‘ Lead us not into temp- 
tation.” Thatis, I apprehend, Suffer us 
not to fallinto temptation. Deprive us 
not of those assistances provided by thy 
word and Spirit, to prevent our be- 
coming the prey of our spiritual ene- 
mies. If by contemning the admoni- 
tions contained in the volume of in- 
Spiration; if by grieving the holy 
Spirit of God, so as to occasion its de- 
sertion of our souls, we ‘ fall into divers 
temptations, and thereby make ship- 
wreck of faith and a good conscience ;” 
this is equivalent to the being led by 
the Almighty into temptations. <A 
close resemblance follows their effects. 
After the same manner, we will sup- 
pose a man obliged to walk in a cer- 
tain path amidst rocks and precipices 
and horrid cataracts. Previously to the 
commencement of his journey, could 
you deprive him of the senses of sight 
and hearing, andimmediately convey 
yourself from him to the distance of 
a thousand miles—the unfortunate 
wretch would either be dashed to 
pieces from the summit of some rag- 
ged rock—or be hurried away by the 
stream gushing from the mountain’s 
side—as certainly as though you led 
him to, and then precipitated him from, 
the brink of one or the other of these 
periious situations. Would it be 
deemed an impropriety for such a 
person in such a situation, to solicit 
you not to lead him into danger, and 
especially when it is considered that 
that danger is the desert of some er- 
roneous conduct? This is our situa- 
tion with respect to God, to whom our 
prayers in the name of Christ are to 
be addressed. He places in our way 
no temptation to allure us to the pit of 
destruction. Yet, if through an ob- 
stinate perseverance in a course of 
conduct opposite to his revealed will, 
and the dictates of our conscience, that 
lamp of Jehovah ; we force God to 
forsake us—we shall as surely be over- 
come by temptation, as if God him- 
self had led us into it, and subjected 
us (o its balefal influence. Therefore 
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when we pray, that God ‘ would not 
lead us into temptation,’—we beseech 
him that he would not suffer us, for 
the punishment of our sins, to be de- 
prived of his aid, and to fall into cir- 
cumstances which to us will prove 
destructive. 

On consulting Leigh’s Critica Sacra 
on the word E:ogepw, since committing 
to paper the above observations, I was 
gratified in finding the opinions of se- 
veral of the ancient Fathers of the 
Church harmonize with mine own. My 
aceveyenc, &e. i.e. ‘ Ne nos patiaris in- 
duci, ab eo utique, qui tentat,’ said 
Tertullian. ‘ Ne nos inferri deserendo. 
permittas,’ said Augustine. ‘Ne nos 
patiaris induciin tentationem,’ said Cy- 
prian. So Ambrose and Chrysostom. 
The like sentiments are adopted by 
some of our best English commenta- 
tors. The following is the language of 
Dr. Doddridge, ‘ Do not bring us into 
circumstances of pressing temptation, 
lest our virtue be vanquished,’ &c. 
Henry, with his usual quaint but ener- 
getic mode of expression, saith,‘ Do 
not let Satan loose upon us; chain up 
that roaring lion.’ If the above re- 
marks should have the most remote 
tendency to remove his scruples, by 
whom the Query was at the first sug- 
gested, it will afford sincere pleasure 
to one, who begs leave to subscribe 
myself with all due deference. 

Sus arque Sacerpos. 

On the preceding subject we have 
several other communications, but the 
substance of what they contain being 
included in the paper we have insert- 
ed, their authors will perceive the rea- 
son why they are omitted. 


REMARKS ON BROMLEY ON THE 
DIVINE PRESCIENCE. 


THE conclusion of Mr. Bromley’s rea- 
soning is, that man’s moral actions 
are foreseen as possible only, and not 
as certain: therefore the fall of Adam 
was not foreseen as certain. 

Now the Scripture says, that the 
purpose of uniting Jews and Gentiles 
in one church by Jesus Christ was be- 
fore the foundation of the world, (Eph. 
1.4.) and even eternal (chap. iii. 11); 
therefore the fate of Adam, which gave 
occasion for Christ’s mission into the 
world, must have been foreseen as 
certain: for if it had not, then the fixed 
purpose of sending Christ into the 
world might have been thwarted, if 


man had not fallen, and consequent- 
ly not needed a Saviour; which is 
a 

The question seems to rest not on 
the certainty or contingency of man’s 
moral actions, but on their necessary 
connection with the positive will of 
the Divine Being as their first-cause, 
or the opposite. Z. 

Aberdeen, 10th Feb. 1820. 


HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY, 

[Continued from Vol. I. col. 953.] 
Tue Caliph Almansor first introduced 
a taste for the sciences into his em- 
pire, and his grandson Almamen, who 
ascended the throne in $13, was a 
great encourager and improver of As- 
tronomy. He determined the obliquity 
of the ecliptic to 23° 35. i 

Alfraganus likewise wrote a treatise 
on Astronomy ; and hence the science 
began to be greatly cultivated by the 
Arabians, particularly by Albategnius, 
who gave a new and improved theory 
of the Sun, from which he derived re- 
sults that are much valued for their 
accuracy ; and, above all, as they di- 
rectly confirm the diminution of the 
eccentricity of the solar orbit, as. since 
demonstrated by the theory of gra 
vity, and by the secular equation of 
the Moon. : 

For some centuries after the time of 
Albategnius, several learned astrono- 
mets are found in every part of the 
Saracen empire; but none of them 
have left us any observations of so 
much consequence as the account given 
of three eclipses, which were observed 
at Cahir, in Egypt, by Ebp Younis, 
astronomer to the Caliph there, A. C. 
977, and 978, with so much care, as to 
enable us to determine the quantity of 
the Moon’s acceleration since that 
time. 

About the year 1260, Nisser Eddin 
flourished. He was a careful observer 
of the heavens, and published astro- 
nomical and geographical tables. 

But of all the princes of this nation, 
the one who distinguished himself the 
most by his zeal for astronomy, was 
Ulugh Beigh, a grandson of the cele- 
brated Tamerlane, who was a great 

roficient in the science. He formed 

rom his own observations at Sa- 
marcand, the capital of his empire, a 
new catalogue of the Stars, and the 
best tables of the Sun and Planets that 
had been given, before those of Tycho 
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Brahé. He also determined, in 1437, 
with a quadrant 180 feet high, the ob- 
obliquity of the ecliptic, which he 
found to be 23° 31’ 57”. 

During this period, the 
of was imamersed 
and barbarity. 

One of the first encouragers of learn- 
ing in Europe was Frederick II. who, 
about the year 1230, set about restoring 
some decayed universities, and found- 
ing a new one at Vienna. He also 
caused the works of Ptolemy’s Al- 
magest, to be translated into Latin; 
from which circumstance we may date 
the revival of Astronomy in Europe. 

Near this period also, Roger Bacon, 
an English monk, wrote several trea- 
4tises on Astronomy ; after which but 
little progress was made in this science 
till the time of Purbach, Regiomonta- 
‘mus, and Walther, who all flourished 
about the end of the fifteenth century, 
and by their labours ared the wa 
for the great discoveries which fo: 
lowed 


Next after these was Nicolas Co- 
icus, the celebrated restorer of the 
old Pythagorean system of the world, 
which had been set aside ever since 
the time of Ptolemy. He was born at 
Thorn, in Polish Prussia, in 1473, and, 
having gonc through a regular course 
of studies at Cracow, and afterwards 
at Rome, was made a canon of Fraw- 
enberg; in which peaceful situation, 
after 36 years of observations, he 
established his theory of the motion 
of the earth, with sach new and demon- 
strative arguments in its favour, that it 
has gradually prevailed from that 
time, and is now almost universally 
received by the learned throughout 
Euro 


pe. 
After the death of Copernicus, the 
science of Astronomy received consi- 
derable improvements from several 
dJearned men, but particularly John 
Se , Peter Nunez, Peter Appian, 
and Gemma Frisius. The labours of 
these eminent men contributed greatly 
to accelerate the knowledge of this 
noble science. 


part 
ignorance 


Schoner improved the methods of | pe 


astronomical observations, re- 
formed and explained the calendar, 
and hed a treatise on ecosmo- 
phy, in which he gave a clear 
eseription of the whole earth, by 
— of terrestrial 
eter Nunez was royal cosmogra- 
pher and professor of mathematics in 


the academy of Coimbra. His works 
contain two books on the art of navi- 
gation, various astronomical problems, 
a treatise on the properties of rhomb 
lines described on a globe, &c. 

But the most illustrious astrono- 
mer of these times was William IV. 
landgrave of Hesse Cassel, who built 
an observatory in that city, and fur- 
nished it with a number of the best in- 
struments that could be obtained at 
that time, with which he made his 
own observations. 

He attached to himself the cele- 
brated astronomers Rothman and Jus- 
tus Byrgius, and with their help form- 
eda catalogue of 400 stars, with their 
latitudes and longitudes, adapted to 
the beginning of the year 1593. It was 
also from his pressing solicitations, 
that Tyche Brahé, one of the greatest 
observers that ever existed, procured 
the advantages that he enjoyed under 
Frederic II. king of Denmark. 

This excellent Danish astronomer, 
who was born at Knudstorp, in the 
county of Schonen, in 1646, began to 
discover his taste for this science at 
the age of 14. 

This great man, as is well known, 
was. the inventor of a kind of Semi- 
Ptolemaic system of Astronomy, 
which he vainly endeavoured te es- 
tablish instead of the Copernican sys- 
tem. But though he failed in this at- 
tempt, he has been of great use to As- 
tronomy by his numerous observa- 
tions and discoveries. 

Tycho Brahé, in the latter part of 
his life, had for his disciple and assist- 
ant, the celebrated Kepler, who was 
born in 1571, at Wiel, in the duchy of 
Wirtemberg, and was one of those 
rare characters, that appear in the 
world only at particular times, to pre- 
pare the way for new and important 
discoveries. Like his master Tycho, 
he attached himself to the science at a 
very early age ; and ifit bethe privilege 
of genius to announce truths which 
had never before been discovered, he 
may justly be considered as one of 
pee par men that had yet ap- 
In the time of Kepler, there were 
several other proficients in rome 
Edward Wright, an Englishman, 
several good meridian observations of 
the Sun, with a quadrant 6 feet ra- 
dius, in the years 1504, 1695, 1506, 
from which he impreved the theory of 
the Sun’s motion, and computed ‘his 
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delineation more accurately than had 
been done before.” 
At the same time also that Kepler, 
in Germany, was tracing the orbits of 
the Planets, and settling the laws of 
their motion, Galileo was meditating 
upon the doctrine of motion in gene- 
ral, and investigating its principles : 
and from the admirable discoveries 
which he made, Newton and Huygens 
were afterwards enabled to derive the 
most brilliant and complete theories of 

all the planetary motions. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1. On the Extent of Creation. 

Philanthropus, of Leeds, wishes to 
know the generally received opinion 
among the learned, as to the fixed 
Stars and Planets which were sup- 
posed to be called into existence when 
this world was created? and also how 
far other worlds or systems will be in- 
volved in the catastrophe which shall. 
conflagrate this globe? 

2. On Inquire and Enquire. 

Bromptoniensis of Rochester, wishes 
to know, if any method can be adopt- 
ed to give permanency to tho ortho- 
graphy of Inquire or uire, together 
with some other words that have no 
fixed letters, that foreigners may not 
be continually puzzled with our uncer- 
tain mode of spelling? 

3. On Gas. 

Interrogation, of Liverpool, would 
be glad to be informed, in what pro- 
pesiene carbonated hydrogen gas may 

mingled with atmospheric air be- 
fore ignition will take place? and, 
whether there be any manifest indica- 
tions of an approaching explosion ? 

4. On the magnifying Power of 

Telescopes. 

It is stated by the Newtonian Astro- 
nomers, _— no telescope is capable of 
increasing the apparent magnitudes 
of the fixed stars; their immense 
distances from this globe precluding 
them from the influence of any mag- 
nifying power hitherto discovered. 
Now, the forty feet telescope of Her- 
schell, has rendered visible innumer- 
able stars which the naked eye cannot 
discern. The question then is, By 
what other means than by the magnify- 
ing of their disks are they broughtinto 
view? INTERROGATION, 


5. On“ I thee Worship.” 

W. 8. of Léeds, wishes to be in- 
formed, if the words usedin the mar- 
riage ceremony, “ With my body I 
thee worship,” can be omitted without 
rendering the solemn contract illégal? 
if not, he. would be glad to know, in 
what sense they are to be understood? 

6. On Matthew xxvi. 54. 

P. H. would be glad of a clear ex- 
position of these words, 1. “‘ But how 
them shall the Seri be fulfilled, 
thatthus it must be?” 2. He asks, 
did not Judas refer to our Lo 
words, in justificatiom of his conduct, 
without using the despairing: language: 
of chapter xxvii. 4. “ I have sinned, 
in that Ihave betrayed the innocent: 
blood?” 3. Adam having sinned; threw 
the blame on the woman, and the 
woman on the serpent; but Judas 
blames no one but himself: Hew ean 
we account for these contrasts, under 
existing circumstances? 

7. On selling pernicious Books. 

I. T. of Oakmoor, near Cheadle, 
Staffordshire, asks, ‘“‘ Whether it is 
consistent with the Christian charac- 
ter, for any man to sell such books as. 
he believes have a, natural. tendé 
to. draw the minds of men from 
sacred records ? and whether any Chris- 
tian can, consistently with his profes- 
sion, dispose of such publications as 
propagate unscriptural 
and, finally, whether the Ephesians, 
Acts xix. 19. did not, on. their em- 
bracing Christianity, act a noble part, 
worthy of imitation? 

8. On the word, Excise, 

The late celebrated ‘Dr. Johnson,in 
the folio edition of his Dictionary, gives 
ns definition of the werd. 


“ Excise, s, (accijs. Dutch, 
sum, Lat.) A hatefal tax levied upon 
commodities, and adjudged not by the: 
common judges of property, but 
wretches hired by those to whom ex 
cise is paid.” 

I would merely beg leave, through 
the medium of your pubtication; to 
inquire if any of your intelligent 
readers can inform me, whetlier the 
above explanation be correct? on whe- 
ther we may suppose it to have: arisen: 
from the influence of any @ 
principles imbibed by the 
author? E08; 

London, Feb. 19; 1820, 
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oodhu,;* by the” Revs Adam Clarke, 
LL.D. in. Brunswick Chapel, belong- 
itty to the Wesleyan Methodists, Liver- 
pm on Sunday, March 12, 1820. 
Ere afte few-strangers, who of late 
years have visited this country, in 
whose welfare the religious world has 
been so generally and so deeply inte- 
rested, as in that of these amiable 
oung men. Renouncing the idolatry 
of their country, abandoning the reli- 
gion of their fathers, relinquishing all 
ir prospects of aggrandizement in 
and forsaking their kindred and 
aintance, they have undertaken a 
long and perilous voyage from Ceylon 
to *England, not to acquire either 
wealth or fame, but to obtain a know- 
ledge of Christianity, of which in their 
own country they had but indistinctly 


heard. Such practical evidences of 


sincerity require mo comment. They 
have now been in this country under 
care and instruction of Dr. Adam 
ke’ nearly two years; and it is 
expected that in the course of a few 
months they will return to their native 
Jand.. On their departure, the prayers 
and affections of those who were fa- 
woured with their acquaintance, will 
accompany them; and we can scarcely 
dombt that the blessing of God will 
rest. upon their exertions, when they 
proceed to tell their idolatrous country- 
men the burden of the Lord; and preach 
unto the“lieathen the unsearehable 
fithes of Christ.” 

During the week which preceded 
the 12th-of March, it had been se- 
oretly whispered, in many parts of the 
imee and populous town of Liverpool, 

these Priests were to be baptized 

on the ensuing Sunday; but as a simi- 
lar report had:been circulated some 
weeks béfore, which proved fallacious, 
with many it sounded like an idle tale. 
However, asthe day approached, pre- 

gumptive evidence seemed to accumu- 
late ; and the report beginning to gain 


 eredit, that general feeling was excited, 


Which might | be expected on 
an occasion. On Saturday the 

¥th, the Priests, in company with Dr. 
@larke,-whose: residence is about ten 


which, in: connection with-other 
ting circumstances, fully con- 
that opinion which had been 


4 = from Liverpool, arrived in this 


previously entertained, that their Bap- 
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my > tism was actually to take plage on the 
B ma, fo event so interesting to‘all, had not been 


publicly. announced was, that a con- 
course of people, much larger than the 
chapel could contain; might be pre- 
vented from assembling, many of 
whom must have suffered.a disappoint- 
ment, which no effort to afford them 
accommodation could prevent. ; 

About ten o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, half an hour prior to the com- 
mencement of the service, the people 
began to assemble, and great numbers 
were collected before the gates were 
opened. Admission being granted, 
the people entered, and began in a 
most orderly manner, suited to the so- 
lemnity of the occasion, to fill the cha- 
pel. Dr. Clarke shortly afterwards, 
accompanied by the Priests, entered 
the chapel, and took his station in 
the reading-desk, having near him 
the young men, the Rev. Robert 
Newton, the Rev. Owen Davies, 
and those other Gentlemen, and those 
Ladies who appeared in the character 
of Sponsors on the oceasion. At half- 
Fast ten he began by reading the 
prayers of the established Church, ‘at 
the conclusion of which, the congrega- 
tion sang a hymn. This being finished, 
a short pause ensued, when the vast 
congregation fixing themselves in their 
seats, Dr. Clarke delivered an ad- 
dress, of which the following is a faith- 
ful outline, so far as memory can fur- 
nish any evidence, on a subject that 
was so deeply interesting to the feel- 
ings of the heart.— . 

It was natural, he observed, for the 
congregation thus assembled, to ex- 
pect from him, some observations re- 
specting the young men who then ap- 
peared before them ; especially as their 
situation was peculiar, and for a con- 
siderable time they had been inmates 
in his family, having been, through the 
providence of Almighty God, placed 
under his care. - The event, taken in 
all its parts and bearings, was certainly 
unprecedented in Liverpool, in Eng- 
land;and perhaps in Europe. Two 
young men, who, from their infancy, 
had’ been brought up as heathenish 
Priests, abandoning. their idols, for- 
saking their kindred, and visiting a 
foreign land, now,stood full in view, to. 
make an open profession of their em- 
bracing; of Christianity, and turning 
from idblatry to the living God. They 


were now come —-= the face of 
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all present, that, in the sight of heaven 
and earth, they might be admitted, 
through the solémn rite of Baptism, 
within the pale of the Christian church ; 
and that being thus initiated, we ought 
not henceforth to account them as 
heathens, but as beloved brethren, 
partaking of the same common faith 
with ourselves. 

One of these young men, Munhi 
Rathana, formerly a Teerunanxie or 
High Priest of Boodhu, was born near 
to Point de Galle, in the island of 
Ceylon. Heé was sent to the temple 
of Matura at five years of age, and 
studied under its priests, until his 
learning raised him to the rank of Gar- 
munanxie, or Priest; from which he 
was afterwards advanced to Teerun- 
ahxie, or High Priest. His original 
sacerdotal and family names were 
Buban Silva, Sireh-goona Munhi Rat- 
hana, Vadheygay. He is now about 
twenty-nine years of age. 

Dherma Rama, the other of these 
young men, who was also formerly a 
Teerunanxie, was born near Columbo, 
in the island of Ceylon. He is cousin- 
german to the above, and was edu- 


were expelled, they left their language 
behind them, which soon degenerated 
from its purity, into a jargon, scarcely 
intelligible to a person who is only ac- 
quainted with the Portuguese of Eu- 
rope. Subsequent events placed the 
whole island under the dominion of Bri- 
tain, and the inhabitants now enjoy the 
benefits of the English laws. e 
have therefore, through these Home | 
tudes, had an opportunity of forming 
a comparative estimate between a 
Pagan, a Portuguese, a Dutch, and a 
British government. The establish- 
ment of English laws, has been at- 
tended with the most salutary effects 
and beneficial consequnees. 

Raised from the degraded condition 
of their forefathers, the natives assume 
a new rank in the scale of human so- 
ciety ; and the blessings which they 
enjoy, flowing from a wise and en- 
lightened legislature, may be jus 
contrasted with their moral and civil 
degradation before the English began 
to tread their shores. Nor are they 
ignorant of the advan which have 
resulted from these changes. Their 
attachment to the’ British is founded 


cated near Point de Galle, in the | 
temple of Doodandhuveh, into which | 
he was taken at five years of age, and | 
where he also became Teerunanxie in 
the same temple. His original sa- 
cerdotal and family names were, Jo- 
hannes Dherma Rama, Apotantreygay. 
Hé is now about twenty-seven years 


of age. 

e learning, taught in the temples, 
in which they seem to have madea con- 
siderable proficiency, consisted chiefly 
im acquiring and committing to me- 
mory sententious expressions, general 


on principles of rational conviction ; 
and it may be much doubted if a more 
loyal people can be found within his 
Majesty’s dominions. 
Long before the , th 

the events of war, had obtained the so- 
vereignty of any partin this island, the 
name of Christianity was well known. 
It had been introduced by the Portu- 
guese; and perhaps nearly a million 
of persons continued to bear this dis- 
tinctive appellation. But unhappily 
the spirit and practice of Christianity 
were strangers to the island, and the 


axioms, and wise sayings, to the | 
amount of thousands or hundreds of | 
thousands; so that their religion in 
a great degree depended upon their 
industry, and the strength of their me- 
mories ; and the readiness with which 
they could make an application of 
what they had thus acquired, was the 
great eriterion of their superiority in 
wisdom. 

The island of Ceylon, in which these 
young men resided, was formerly, on 
the sea coasts, ithabited by thé Por- 
tuguese, the Tamul, and the Cingalese, 
who might be considered as drawing 


rites of Paganism had associated with 
the Christian name. 

When Sir Alexander Johnston visit- 
ed this island, in the character of ~ 
puisne judge, his benevolent heart 
was much affécted at the moral condi- 
tion of the people, at that ignorance 
of the true God which every where 
prevailed, and at the degradation 
which Christianity had sustained, from 
the circumstances which have been 
mentioned. Nor did he sit in a state 
of supineness, to mourn in silenee the 
deplorable condition of the inhabitants. 
In conjunction with his amiable Lady, 


a circle round its margin. These three 

languages were therefore known on the 

coasts, while the Cingalese was spoken 

in the interior. When the Portuguese 
No. 14.—Vo1. IL. 


who was actuated by thé same philan- 
thropic spirit, he every 

éffort that was made to ameliorate their © 
| condition, to awaken in their bosoms 
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those manly energies which dignify hu- 
man nature, and to prepare them forthe 
enjoyment of those blessings to which 
their ancestors were strangers, but 
which their distant posterity cannot 
but realize under the auspices of the 
British government. 

To promote the welfare of the rising 
generation, Sir Alexander and his 
Lady established schools for the in- 
straction of the children ; thus exhi- 
biting to their successors a_ bright 
example of those active virtues which 
should always accompany power, the 
administration of justice, and the in- 
terpretation of law. When raised to 
the office of supreme judge he esta- 
blished trial by juries; and, to pre- 
vent imposition, surmounted the dif- 
ficulties attendant upon the acquire- 
ment of the Tamul language, with 
which he made himself acquainted. 
This step was the more necessary, be- 
cause, prior to this event, evidence 
was received in the courts of judicature 
through the medium of interpreters, 
who hesitated not to give such a co- 
louring to the depositions transmitted 
through them, as suited the purposes 
of those whom they could be per- 
suaded to favour. The name of this 
géntleman will long be remember- 
ed with gratitude in Ceylon, by the 
‘present generation, and be transmitted 
to: posterity with pleasure and venera- 
‘tion. 


Anxious to render religion respect- 
able, and ever ready to premote the 
propagation of the Gospel, Sir Alex- 
ander, when advanced to the office of 
supreme judge, applied to Dr. Clarke, 
soliciting him to recommend two faith- 
‘fal missionaries for this island, pro- 
-mising them his protection and sup- 

rt. In describing the characters of 
the men whom he solicited, the same 
sentiments of humanity and benevo- 
lence prevailed, that had been em- 
bodied in his own conduct. He only 
wished for those to be sent, who would 
faithfully discharge the duties of their 
sacred office, and prove by their de- 
mreanour, that the doctrines which they 
taught, were of such a practical ten- 
dency, as to influence their hearts and 
their lives. 

This application was afterwards laid 
before the Methodist Conference ; but 
at that time they found themselves un- 
able tocomply with his request. His re- 
presentation was, however, keyt in 
“view ; and “hen, ona future occasion, 


the period seemed to arrive, in which | 
they were enabled to send the Gospel 

into Asia under Dr. Coke and others, 

this circumstance gave a direction to 

their destination, and pointed them to 

Ceylon, as preparatory for that sta- 

tion, which it is expected, under the 

blessings of Providence, they will 

shortly take in continental India. 

In the year 1814, Dr. Coke, who died 
on his passage, within 20 days’ sail of 
India, accompanied by Messrs. Har- 
vard, Clough, Lynch, Erskine, Ault, 
and Squance, sailed for Ceylon, taking 
with them the necessary apparatus for 
printing; that, having obtained a 
knowledge of the language spoken by 
the people, they might’ be able to 
translate into the native tongues, such 
parts of the sacred Scriptures as might 
be deemed most essential to be known. 
On their arrival, they applied them- 
selves with unwearied assiduity, to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the Cingalese lan- 
guage, and finally succeeded in sur- 
mounting those obstacles which -for- 
midably threatened to oppose their pro- 
gress. In proportion as they thus 
made advances, they began to translate 
parts of the New Testament; and, as- 
sisted by some learned natives and 
others, ultimately succeeded in giving 
to the inhabitants in their own tongue, 
the whole of that Gospel through 
which men may be made wise unto 
salvation. 

The New Testament being thus 
translated by parts into Cingalese, and 
circulated among the natives, one copy, 
through the over-ruling providence of 
God, fell into the hands of these young 
men before the congregation; who, 
on perusing it, were forcibly struck with 
the amiable character of our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour. They saw that his 
was a life of disinterested benevobence 
and virtue, unstained with the vices 
which associate with the human cha- 
racter, accompanied by miracles, to 
which human nature was unequal, and 
in the midst of indignities and injus- 
tice, terminated in a death, at once 
astonishing, mysterious, and sublime. 

With minds thus impressed, the 
parade of Pagan ceremonies began to 
lose its influence. In every view, the 
nakedness of the land appeared. 
Minute examination, and mature re- 
flection, confirmed their suspicions ; 
and on some occasions, convictions 
arose from ‘those means that were 
adopted.to extinguish the glimmering 
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spark. In this situation, they made 
an application to one of their priests, 
who had been much renowned for his 
learning and superior wisdom. On 
communicating to him the impressions 
that had been made on their minds, 
and asking for his advice, he gave to 
them this memorable reply: ‘ The 
religion of Boodhu is the light of the 
Moon, but that of Christianity is the 
light of the Sun.” 

The effect which this reply, coming 
from such high authority, produced, it 
iseasy to cofceive. From that mo- 
ment the scale so preponderated in 
favour gf Christianity, as to excite 
within their bosoms, a wish to visit a 
Christian country, where this religion 
was uniformly professed, that they 
might behold it embodied in the lives 
of those who were guided by its sacred 
influence. In doing this, they were 
notignorant of the great sacrifices they 
were going to make. They were about 
to leave a temple, which, from their 
earliest infancy, had been rendered 
sacred in their estimation, the doors of 
which would be shut against them for 
ever. All hopes of worldly honour 
and aggrandizement they were about 
to. relinquish. To their parents, 
friends, and kindred, they were about 
to bid a long, and perhaps, a final 
farewell. They were about to e.- 
counter the dangers of a perilous voy- 
age, and, without any pecuniary re- 
sources, to visita foreign land, inha- 
bited by strangers, on whose bounty, 
inspired by the pure principles of the 
Gospel, their faith taught them to rely 
for support. 

Under these impressions, they ap- 
plied to Sir Alexander Johnston, who, 
on account of his Lady’s indisposition,,- 
was preparing to return to England, 
soliciting him to take them under his 
care and protection, and so to dispose 
of them on his arrival, that they might 
obtain in this country a more compe- 
tent knowledge of Christianity than 
they could acquire in Ceylon. Sir 
Alexander heard them with much at- 
tention, but, conceiving their under- 
taking as rather too hazardous and 
enterprising, at first rejected their 
offer. But they were not easily to 
be repulsed. With his excellent cha- 
racter the natives in many parts had 
obtained a tolerable acquaintance; 
and, emboldened by his amiable dis- 
position, they made a second applica- 
tion, and were again repulsed. Nor 


was it until the ship was actually 
under sail that he would consent to 
take them on board. On perceiving 
the vessel about to depart, they pur- 
sued her in a boat, and as a final effort 
renewed their application with so much 
fervor, that the worthy judge think- 
ing it his duty to comply, consented 
to permit them to accompany him. 

Engaging only to pay their passagé 
and to protect them from insult, he 
apparently took no further notice of 
them while on their passage. But so 
ardent were they in the pursuit of the 
object which they had in- view, that 
they cheerfully submitted to the in- 
conveniences of their situation, sleep- 
ing on mats, and accommodating 
themselves te their condition, without 
murmur or complaint. His observa- 
tions on their conduct” during their 
voyage, were, however, so much in 
their favour, that, on their arrival in 
this country, on the 7th of May, 1818, 
his testimony of approbation evinced 
his full conviction of their sincerity, 
their behaviour on all occasions cor- 
responding with their uniform profes- 
sions. . 

Arriving in England, Sir Alexander 
Johnston sought an interview with 
Dr. Clarke, in which he informed him, 
that he had two Cingalese Priests on 
board, and was anxious to advise with 
him how to dispose of his important 
charge. Dr. Clarke being satisfied of 
their sincerity, from the evidence ad- 
duced in their favour, immediately 
offered to take them under his care, 
relying on Divine Providence for that 
spiritual and temporal support which 
was so necessary to enable him to 
accomplish this unprecedented task, 
Pleased witha reception for his stran- 
gers, in an asylum and a seminary 
that appeared providential, Sir Alex- 
ander, giving him his hand, generously 
offered to assist in their support, with 
his property and his influence, if 
either was found necessary. 

These points being adjusted, Dr. 
Clarke immediately communicated the 
aflair to the Methodist Missionary 
Committee, who, after hearing him at 
large, for nearly an hour, expatiate.on 
the probable advantages which. would 
result to our missions in. Asia, from 
this act of friendship, and from the 
knowledge. of -the Sanscrit language, 
which, considered as the parent tongue 
of these parts of India, might be thug 
obtained, readily consented ‘to take 
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them under their patronage, and to 
provide for their support. At the same 
time it was unanimously determined 
that they should accompany him to 
Millbrook, the place of his abode, 
about ten miles from Live , and 
that he should become their future 
preceptor. 

On their arrival at the residence of 
Dr. Clarke, a serious 
respecting language. With the Eng- 
lish they totally unacquainted, 
ner did Dr, Clarke understand any 
that they were able to speak, as the 
Portuguese in Ceylon was so corrupt- 
ed, as to bear little resemblance to that 
spoken in Europe. To overcome these 
‘difficulties was an arduous task, which 
was accomplished at first, by forming 
to themselves a kind of dialect com- 
pounded of Portuguese, Sanserit, and 
Cingalese, which necessity compelled 
them to invent. And it is worthy of 
being particularly remembered, that 
en many occasions, the ideas which 
their preceptor intended to eonvey to 
their minds, were clearly understood, 
even when their language was mutually 
unintelligible. This fact was distinct- 
ly mentioned by Dr. Clarke, and as- 
eribed to supernatural aid; and no 
ene who is uainted with him, will 
augue that he is the dupe of supersti- 


From the time that these young men 
were put under the care of Dr. Clarke, 
te that of their Baptism, one year and 
ten months have elapsed. Qn their 
arrival in England, they were not only 
ignorant of the English language, but 
tetally unacquainted with the letters of 


the alphabet. Bat such is the profi- 
ciency which they have made, in this 
department of learning, that they can 
mow read, spell, and eonverse, far 
“beyond the reasonable expectations of 
the most sanguine. In addition to 
this, they can also write a good hand ; 
they have obtained a competent know- 
ledge of arithmetic ; and are not des- 
titute of some scientific acquirements. 
In.a moral and theological point of 
view, their character and improve- 
ments will bear the most rigorous 
scrutiny. Of the Divine Existence 
they seemed to have little or no know- 
ledge, when they reached-this country. 


which it contained, and of that Re- 
demption from which its primary im- 
portance is derived, must have been 
more correspondent to Pagan systems, 
than to that plan which Infinite Wis- 
dom has revealed for the salvation of 
mankind. But with these fundamental 
truths and doctrines they have now 
obtained a considerable acquaintance. 
The principles of Revelation laid open 
to their understandings, they have cor- 
dially embraced, and their minds are 
fortified with arguments to defend the 
truths of Christianity against such ene- 
mies as will probably assail them. 

Nor is that knowledge of. religion 
which they have acquired, confined 
exclusively to the understanding. On 
many occasions they have given satis- 
factory evidence, that it has reached 
their hearts ; and their correspondent 
behaviour has uniformly proved that 
they were sincere. Prior to the day 
appointed for their baptism, they ex- 
pressed a strong desire for this Chris- 
tian ordinance; but -oth respecting 
this, and the Lord’s Supper, they ma- 
nifested many conscientious seruples, 
from a strong sense of their own un- 
worthiness. This led to many serious 
inquiries and replies, which had en- 
abled him to explain the nature of 
these holy ordinances ; and, by enter- 
ing the house of imagery, to combat 
their remaining unbelief, by comparing 
these solemn rites to the sealing of a 
letter after writing it; and by holding 
them forth as means appointed by 
the Almighty to give confirmation to 
faith, and to brighten the-evidences of 
the Divine favour. On these occa- 
sions he had entered into every secret 
chamber, and he was satisfied that not 
an idol remained in their heafts. They 
retained no longings after the flesh- 
pots.of Egypt. 

That under these circumstances, no 
doubt could remain as to the propriety 
of admitting these young men to the 
rites of the Christian church; for the 
promise is not merely to us and to our 
children, but to them that are afar off, 
even to these strangers, who have been 
called from a heathen oountry, to par- 
take of the privileges of the Gospel. 
And as it was probable that ere long 
they would return te Asia, no just rea- 
son could be assigned, why their parti- 
cipation in these sacred means of 
grace, for the reception of which they 


-were. fully prepared, should be any 
delayed. 
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The form of the Baptism about to 
be administered, being that of the 
Church of England, Dr. Clarke then 
introduced and commented on its most 
essential parts. Adverting te the fol- 
lowing passage of St. John, (iii. 8.) 
“ The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth ; so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit:” never, he 
observed, was a simile more appro- 
priate, or more happily chosen. Many 
present knew by heartfelt experience, 
the spiritual import of this passage. 
In the prayers of these, he hoped for 
an interest, that the thing signified, 
might accompany the outward and 
visible sign, and that thus the solemn 
ordinance might be made a blessing, 
and a real baptism, to all, or to many 
souls. 

In favour of the Church Catechism, 
Dr. C. spoke in terms of high appro- 
bation; pronouncing it to be, on the 
whole, the best that was ever com- 
posed. On connecting the outward 
and visible sign with the inward and 
spiritual grace, his remarks were point- 
ed and discriminative; clearly and sa- 
tisfactorily stating, that being by na- 
ture born in sin, and the children of 
wrath, we are hereby made the chil- 
dren of grace,” cannot but be taken 
in immediate reference to that death 
unto sin, and new birth unto righteous- 
ness, in which genuine religion con- 
sists: that the parts of this article 
being composed at distinct times, 
the latter was explanatory of the 
former, whieh referred to water, that 
was only the outward and visible 


sign. 

eThe” Creed being read, with one 
trifling omission, the young men ex- 
pressed their belief in the articles 
which it eontained. Dr. Clarke'then 
said, that in compliance with what the 
form of Baptism required, Sponsors 
were introduced, who, as far as prac- 


ticable, voluntarily undertook the 
charge. The persons filling this sta- 
tion were chosen, because they had 
been particularly acquainted with the 
young men, and had occasionally as- 
their education ; he 
in his eye many worthy friends, 
who, he was fully persuaded, would 
most readily take upon them the office 
which the Sponsors were about to sus- 
tain, if requested. 
On occasions like these, Dr. Clarke 


observed, that it was usual for some 
Christian name to be given, as a me- 
morial of Baptism ; yet there’ was no 
necessity that the former names of the 
persons to be baptized, should be done 
away. He would therefore request 
the Sponsors to prefix some Christian 
names, connecting with them those by 
which they had formerly been distin- 
guished. 
Having proceeded thus far, Dr. 
Clarke descended from the 
desk, and approached the Font, while 
the young men in deep devotion knelt 
before him, in the sight of a silent, an 
attentive, and an astonished congre- 
gation. A hymn was then sung ; when, 
on repeating these words,— 
“ See these sinful worms of earth, 
Bless to tem the cleansing flood ;” 


and laying his hands on their heads, 
they burst into tears; and the whole 
congregation was visibly affected. The 
hymn being concluded, Thomas Kaye 
and John Forshaw, Esqrs. and Mrs. 
Forshaw, appeared as Sponsors for the 
elder, te whom was given the name 
** Adam Sireh-goona Munhi Rathana,” 
which was audibly repeated by Dr. 
Clarke, who said, * I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” pouring 
water on his head on mentioning the 
name of each Person in the Trinity. 
Then turning to the younger, for whom 
the Rev. Robert Newton, and William 
Comer, Esq. and Mrs. Comer, were 
Sponsors, the name “‘ Alexander Dher- 
ma Rama’”’ being given, the same pro- 
cess was repeated ; both. being signed 
with the cross in their foreheads, as a 
token of their renunciation of P 
idolatry, and their adoption of the 
Christian name.— 

During the whole of this solemn ordi- 
nance the young men appeared deeply 
affected, and a degree of seriousness 
rested on the auditors, which the lan- 
guage of the writer cannot adequately 
describe. Through the whole congre- 
gation the most profound silence pre- 
vailed; even the coughing of those 
who had severe colds was suppressed ; 
while in several parts of the chapel, 
the cheek was moistened with the 
falling tear; and the feelings of the 
soul were expressed’ by aa half ex- 
tinguished sighs, whieh bantarily 
escaped the bosom. wow 

The number collected on this oova- 
sion was nearly’90@0; and they con- 
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sisted of almost every denomination. 
Churchmen, Dissenters, Quakers, and 
Catholits, lost sight of party distinc- 
tions, and all appeared equally in- 
terested. The same spirit seemed so to 
extend its sacred influence, as for a 
moment to extinguish all local feeling ; 
and there were few, the writer believes. 
who did not regret, when, nearly one 
o’clock, the service concluded. 

The young men rising from their 
knees, Dr. Clarke delivered to them a 
suitable admonitory Address, impress- 
ing on their minds the awful responsi- 
bility which was attached to the cha- 
racter they had now assumed, and di- 
recting them to conduct themselves in 
a manner worthy of that high vocation 
with which they were called. Then 
turning to the congregation, he ob- 
served, that we should now no longer 
view these youths as strangers to the 
commonwealth of Israel, but as Chris- 
tian brethren, whom it was our duty to 
love with sincere affection. Dr. Clarke 
concluded this interesting service with 
a solentn address to God. His prayer 
was animated and impressive, adapt- 
ed to the condition of all present, but 
more especially so to the situation of 
the young men who were thus adopted 
into the Christian Church. Then ris- 
ing from their knees, he took each of 
the young men by the hand, and affec- 
tionately acknowledged them as Chris- 
tian brethren. The congregation then 
sang, “‘ Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow, &c.” and silently and 
solemnly withdrew. 


The congregation being dismissed, 
the Lord’s supper was administered to 
a considerable number who remained, 
among whom, for the first time, these 
Cingalese appeared. These and their 
Sponsors first approached the table of 
the Lord, and all were deeply and vi- 
sibly affected. The soft contagion ran 
through all present, and drew tears 
from many eyes that had not been ac- 
customed to weep. On this occasion 
the young men felt an uncommon mea- 
sure of the Divine power. They wept 
profusely, and rejoiced with exceeding 
joy.» On Monday, the 13th, they ex- 
pressed themselves very happy, all 
fear of death being taken away. Much 
of their time was spent in retirement 
in their own rooms, where, at the foot- 
stool of divine grace, they prostrated 
themselves, weeping tears of joy, and 
devoutly praising God. 

4 


The writer of this article, who was 
present at the Baptism, conceiving 
that such an association of circum- 
stances never before occurred, and 
that a similar event may not speedily 
if ever again appear, has béen thus 
particular in describing the pro- 
cess, and in noticing the sensations 
which the whole excited. To those 
who were present, this minute detail 
may seem tedious, but to those who 
were absent, and who reside in distant 
parts, it can scarcely fail to prove truly 
interesting. From the memories of 
those on whom the solemn iransaction 
made a lively impression, some parts 
in process of time will begin to fade. 
These also will hereafier be glad to 
review, embodied in language, an 
event which once occasioned such sin- 
gular emotions. 

Accompanied by the prayers of thou- 
sands, these young men will shorily 
leave our country, and we cannot doubt 
that it will be with feelings of grati- 
tude never to be ellaced. The succéss 
of their future exertions in the cause 
of Christ, when they reach Asia, we 
presume not to anticipate. Conscious 
of their own rectitude of intention, 
and of having fully discharged their 
important duty, Dr. Clarke and his 
Family will solemnly resign them to 
the Divine disposal, and cheerfully 
leave all distant issues and conse- 
quences with God. 

With the recollection of these young 
men, the name of Sir Alexander John- 
ston, and his benevolent character, will 
be always associated ; and it cannot 
be doubted, that the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Committee, by the part they 
have taken in this singular appeal to 
their piety and missionary spirit, have 
acquired an honour, which wiil be men- 
tioned with respect, when the present 
generation shall be no more. 


The exertions thus far made by the 
Methodist Missionaries, seem to have - 
been favoured with the smile and ap- 
probation of heaven. Independently of 
the benefits resulting from their preach- 
ing, they have established schools, in 
which from 5060 to 7000 children of 
the natives are daily taught. The 
instruetion which these receive, is not 
merely in the use of letters, but in a 
knowledge of the true God, in the 
doctrines of the Scriptures, and in 
those moral principles which se to 


practical virtue. 
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293 Reply to a Query.—Commercial Retrospect. 


Reply to “ Christ's not praying for the 
world,” inserted Vol. I. col. 764. 

In answer to a question founded on 
the preceding expression, S. T. of Salt- 
ash, has furnished the following ob- 
servation : 

“ A Lover of Truth” seems to have 
forgotten Ecclesiastes iii. 1.; for sure- 
ly the circumstance of our Lord’s pray- 
ing at that particular time for his dis- 
ciples alone, is no proof that we must 
not also pray for all men.” 


reference ‘to the same subject, “‘ It is 
really astonishing that. any man pro- 
fessing himself to be ‘A Léver of 
Truth,’ should conceive the question 
to involve any difficulty. Admitting 
the fact in its utmost latitude, that 
Christ on that occasion prayed not for 
the world, no rule of logic or common 
sense can transform this insulated ne- 
gation, into a universal proposition. In 
addition to this, the passage which is 
quoted from 1 Tim. ii. 1—6. is suffi- 
ciently clear to remove every doubt.” 


Another correspondent observes, in 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, MARCH 2ist, 1820. 


Tue bustle conseqnent upon a general election often proves a material hinderance to commercial 
men in their pursuits. Something of this kind has been influential upon our commerce during 
the last month: nevertheless, very considerable shipments are preparing, and a great number 
of vessels are fitting out, for the British American Colonies, Newfoundland, and the shores of the 
Baltic. The number of vessels cleared outwards has greatly increased, and doubtless the de- 
mands for British manufactures have had a beneficial influence in many of our neighbouring 
districts. The Greenland trade too, once a prominent branch of this port, but latterly almost 
extinct, has considerably revived ; and three vessels have sailed for that quarter of the globe, 
fitted out this year by one Partnership alone. 

The transactions in the various lines of merchandise, during the above period, have neither 
been few nor unimportant ; and we hope they presage a general revival in our commerce. 

Sugars have improved a trifle since our last: the demand has likewise been lively. Many 
public sales of East India Sugars have taken place, at which the purchases have been made 
freely. The qualities consisted in low to good whites, which brought from 80s. to 85s. per cwt. 

Coffee is now much wanted for the home trade, and has become very scarce ; in’ fact, the 
stocks of all sorts are so much diminished, that purchases of Demerara have been made for arri- 
val at 135s. per cwt. The scarcity of this berry seems to be universal, and all the Continental 
markets are represented not to be proportionably better supplied than our own. 

Cottons.—The arrivals from America have been latterly very abundant, and importeys appear 
to be very willing sellers. The trade has been more than usually reserved; the demand has 
therefore been very languid, and prices have receded, For Upland Cottons of the new crop, 
itis difficult to obtain more than 114d. per |b. 

Dyewoods.—The revival lately noticed in these articles has entirely ceased, and they have 
relapsed into their former torpor. Pot and Pearl Ashes afe in very limited demand. 

Naval Stores.—Tar and Turpentine maintain their value, without displaying any briskness. 
Pine Timber has not recovered its extreme depression, and very advantageous purchases may 
still be made. 

Irish Provisions.—With the exception of Butters, which are lower, all other kinds of Irish 
Provisions have had a-sudden start, and the annexed quotations mark their advance. 

Oils.—Fish, as well as other Oils, have been in extensive inquiry : 135 tuns of Cod Oil have 
been sold at £29 and £30 per tun. In Palm Oil much important business has been done : 1600 
tuns having changed hands during the last few days, and an advance of £4 per tun has been 
established. The holders of Tallow are demanding higher prices, and 67s. per cwt. has already 
been paid for Yellow-Candle Tallow. This constitutes an advance of 8s. per cwt. since our 
last. The public sales of East India Produce are now becoming very frequent, and are not less 
remarkable for the variety, than for the value, of the goods exposed for sale. Some days since 
there was a public sale of 199 chests of East Indigo, which were all sold, and a degree of brisk- 
ness was observable in the sale, which was extremely well attended. The prices ruled as under: 
—lInferior and gritty Coppers, 4s. 10d. to 5s. 4d. per Ib.; good Coppers Violets, 6s. 4d. to 
6s. 10d. do. ; fine and strong Violets, 7s. to 7s. 6d. do.—In Bond the duty is 5d. per Ib. 

The prices paid at this sale are fully 6d. to 9d. per Ib. uigher than were given at the preceding 
sales. There are numerous sales of East India Goods advertised, consisting of Drugs, Dyeing 
Stuffs, Saltpetre, &c. the currency of which we purpose giving in ournext Report. The prices 
of Grain are rather higher than those noted in our former Report ; and although we cannot record 
many instances of important sales, yet the full attendance of the trade on several late market- 
days, evince some tokens of an approaching advance, which we think not improbable. 


The Neat amount of Duty on Paper paid into the Exchequer for the year 1819, up to 
Jan. 5th, 1820. For former years, sce col. 75, Vol. I. : 
England, £414,216.—Scotland, £48,300.—Total of England and Scotland, £462,516. 
Drawback on Exports from England, £20,069. 8s, 7d. 


Prices Current.—Exporis.—Imports, &c. &c. 
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List of Vessels Arrived. 
From India and Bri- 


Settlements ia? 13 
Nort ca 


other j i 


22d Feb.to2ist Mar. Total 180 
Total Tonnage ........27919 


Liverpool Exports of British Manufac- 
tures, Feb. to Mist March. 
Cotton Stufis 262721 pes. yas. 

++ 17670 


14 
ing. pairs, 
Hats, 2914 doz.—Hose, 15639 doz. 
Rerdware, 8727 —Naile, 5290 
Ber and Bolt Iron Fon, 1606 
251 cout inplates, 16: 


Wane Saints to Forcign Parts, 15023 5023 toms. 


Rock Sait to Parts,. 1236 
430 


Ireland ...,..- 


8, from the 22d Feb, 

he ist March. 
Sugar B. P.503 hhds. 4 bris. B India 
base. BP. 86 tees, 


3897 
57 csks. 150 2 bris. Conon, 
477 bales, 432 bes. iSserons. Ameri 
23081 
334 bales. 
punches. 
Genev 


Rice 2137 bags, 950 . 
15f7 barrels.—Tar 1419 bris.—-Tobaceo 
2446 


ests, 1198 boxes.—Rai- 
ai 8 csk8.— Dogfish 
55 casks,—Blubber 5: casks. 


Indian corn 1590 qrs.— 
Floar 


sack 
Oatmeal 636 boils, 120 qrs. 180 sacks, 
and 117§ tons. 


Butter 4945 firkins, df. kegs, &c.— 
Rapeseed f171 qrs. | —Flax 


1 bates, bear, = 

36 Doxes, 12 trusses —Lard 206 k 
234 frks.— Bacon 3 bris. 1 crate, 8 

19 Pork 3¢ 2473 brie. 
barrels, 400 toes. — 


4 pipes. —Tow 
Cows 187.—Sheep 35.—Heifers 10. 


March 21. 


20th. 


RA 

FLOUR, best, 0 
4 
FRESH BUTIER, Wiser 1 9 


Bank- 
jugar. Gazetic. | rupis etle. 


Feb. 23 ..258.9d. | Feb. 22..........16 
Mar. * 26, 


= Prices of | Number 


of Coat 


Country ..10 © Total.. 121 


Prices of Bullion. Liverpool. 
Foreign Gold, in Bars ......£3 1 
Poriecal Gold, 
Doubloons 315 
Standard......0 5 1 


New 
New Dollars......... 
Silver, in Bars, 


East Coast. 
Britisa America .. 


Prices of Stock, London, March 18. 


B ia. par 2d, 
Consols for Acct. 68 


Cent, 
cent, 
Stock, 34 cent.... 7. 


Government! 


FUNDS—March 18. 
3¥C ++ 66 


Liverpool Dock Shares, March 1 

£94 ayeraze price for £100, cent 
per annum; pay in London 
or Liverpool bh half 
3233 
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Average Prices of Grain for the 12 Districts. 


| Whaat. Bye. 


Course of Exchange, in London, March 17. 


ports closed against all kinds of Grain for howe coneumption. 


PRINBED BY H. FISHER, LIVERPOOL, PRINTER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY: 


HEMP, ¥ ton, £. £. 
4 
Miiséovade, dry brown a PLAX, # ton, £48 
middling 61 Be 
fine 64 83 | HOPS, new3 16 4 14 
Worrester, in ps. 
LEATHER, tb. * 
110 
3 
| ds | Cleared — 
fie Sor sea. 
ordinarytomiddliag 1 2 Brazils 7 19 
Bowtal, Georgia.... 0.11 49 
New Orleans ...... 188 
arauham .....++. | 
@ 4 To West Cent. 258 
Coazt of Africa and bac... Six gs. 
jonduras,.. 6 | Flannel ...... 3 87524 
Nicaragua Wood, }.-26 Linen Cloth.. 119 $25196 
TOBACOOs a Carpeting.... 32 17532 Ireland West Coust...... 25 
James River ........ 0 6 — 
$ 
5 Cent Navy Annuities ....1054 
taperial 3 Cent Ana. 67 
xc. | India Bonds 16 p. 
ist, ree N nnuiti 5 
TAR, barrl.Stock holm 
American 18 | 
East tndia........ 2372 
row 
New 64 Cents ..........<. 101 103 
SALT (The above with Div. from Jan. 1.) 
| U.S..Bank Shares ........£22 @ 22 10 
B 
Logwood 71 tons.—Fustic 191 tons.—Lig- | 
F namvite 30tons.— Mahogany 918 logs.— 
| Cedar 1363 logs.—Molesses 74 casks. — 
| Hemp 100 bundles, 400 bales.—Aslies 
| 189 bris.—Hides 1675.—Linseed cohhde. | 
| 300 tces—Plour 1792 bris—Ginger 972bgs | 
ie t | $86 pcekts. 49 bris.—Saltpetre 2835 bags. | 
Russ a Candie 67 ve 
| Brazil 68 6 | 
Corn, Wheat31407 qrs—Oate30071 qs | 
arley 9606 qrs. 244 tons, shelled — | 
ans 4492 Gre.—Peas 172 qrs. 5 ton¥.— 
Cod @ 8 bage, 18 qs8.— | 
Greenlard Whale....32 Malt 4161 qrs — 
Palm ....42 0 
inseed, gall... Ss. Gd. a 
c 
Beef new, tierce | = 
Cork dry Srde. new $383 


